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JACK STARBUCK 


By 


inside a theatre. Neither had his 

father before him, and it is probable 
that a long line of seafaring ancestors 
had never, by so much as a thought, 
countenanced such a sinful and frivolous 
entertainment. 

Yet Jack Starbuck stood before a large 
coloured lithograph representing a young 
woman in a low-cut gown, seemingly 
unable to resist its fascination. 

Jack would be twenty-four years old 
come Christmas Day, and five of those 
years he had spent on the high seas. 
Many a vision of beauty he had seen in 
foreign lands, and many a comely maid of 
Nantucket had smiled upon him rosily. 
Still, as he gazed at the pictured face 
pinned up in the window of Hiram Folger’s 
“‘hardware” shop, he said in his heart 
that its loveliness was beyond any he had 
ever looked upon. 

It was but a poorly executed daub, with 
a crude wash of Naples yellow spread over 
the waving hair, and a crimson bravery 
adorning lips and cheeks, a trifle ragged at 
the edges. And yet the great brown eyes 
that gazed softly at him from under 
shadowy lashes! Were ever eyes of 
woman so lovely, or so sad? Was it 
possible that the small straight nose and 
tender mouth, with a wistful droop at the 
corners, could truthfully represent the 
features of a living woman —a woman 
breathing the very air which her beauty 
caused him to draw unevenly? For 
beneath the lithograph was pasted a 
notice setting forth that the English 
actress, Miss Zephine Dayton, supported 
by her powerful company, would on that 
night and the next appear as “‘ Galatea,” 
and the “Lady of Lyons,” at the Nan- 
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tucket Atheneum. The notice also advised 
its readers that this was an announcement 
extraordinary. Never had Nantucket been 
favoured as it was now about to be, by the 
appearance of this beautiful and talented 
young actress from London. 

Full ten good minutes did Jack Star- 
buck squander in eye-service of the gaudy 
presentment. Possibly he might have 
lingered even longer, had not his friend 
Dick Coffin accosted him, soliciting his 
company for a stroll down Main Street. 

“*T guess that’s a fine gal, if she’s any 
like her picture,” observed Dick Coffin 
carelessly. But for some reason, Jack 
Starbuck felt aggrieved by his friend’s 
comment, and vouchsafed no reply. 

Dick, unaware of his punishment, con- 
tinued. 

“She an’ her whole troupe’s stoppin’ 
at the Veranda House, Alf Folger says. 
He’s seen ’em, and allows they’re a 
better - lookin’ lot than most show folks 
that comes to th’ Island. I guess L’ll go 
round to th’ theatre to-night. What do 
you say ?” 

“*E don’ know,” responded Jack sheep- 
ishly. ‘‘ My folks have never been theatre- 
goers.” 

‘““No more ain’t mine. But I’ve gota 
sorter notion to go this time.” 

“When I used to live at home last, 
there wasn’t many troupes came here. 
Not two a year, I guess,” said Jack 
thoughtfully. He was wondering whether 
he, too, had a strong enough “notion” 
to carry him to the theatre. But, should 
he decide on going, a curious internal 
something informed him distinctly that 
Dick’s society would be uncongenial. He 
might drop in late, perhaps, and take a 
seat at the back, or—but Dick was talking, 
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and Jack had not heard a word that he 
had said. 

**The last show we had, there wasn’t a 
baker’s dozen in the Dick was 
finishing. ‘‘ And it’s most always so. The 
summer folks ’d rather spend the evenin’ 


house,”’ 


outdoors, and now it’s so late in the year, 
there ain’t many city birds left. But I 
reckon the show people hope fur better 
luck—or else they ain’t got nowhere else 
to go.” 

‘I reckon,” responded Jack mechanic- 
ally. All day he thought of the face in 
the picture. He lounged about the streets 
longer than was his wont, even making an 
errand to the Veranda House, but among 
the few whom the cold weather had not 
frightened from the hotel ‘‘ piazzas,” he 
could not find the one he sought. 

That night at supper, old Captain Star- 
buck challenged his son to a game of 
Now Jack was on shore solely for 
his father’s sake, because, little as the 
retired sea- captain relished flying the 
of an invalid, he was in fact 
“ailing,” and wanted “the boy” in Nan- 
tucket. Jack’s mother had felt the need 
of him too, in her anxiety ; and even lack- 
ing her sly hints as to the most tactful 
methods of humouring father, he 
would have held himself ready to comply 
with the old man’s lightest whim. 

But to-night, the very fact that he was 
required for duty sent a wayward yearning 
thrilling through his 
his expression made 


chess. 


colours 


his 


pulses. Perhaps 
the captain ask: 
““Had ye set yer mind on anythin’ out- 
side, boy?” 

‘*No, nothin’ particular, father,” Jack 
answered ruefully. But his face belied 
his words, and the sea-dog was not to 
be deceived. 

*‘Look here, I ain’t a child, to be 
humoured,” said he, with a growl which 
meant a twinge of rheumatism. ‘Go yer 
ways, an’ now I think on it, ye can git me 
a packet o’ tobaccy fur my pipe. You 
know the kind I use, an’ I’ll no 
other.” 

Thus fortune favoured Jack, and almost 
before he realised what he was doing, he 
found himself inside the doors of the little 
theatre. Often, as a boy, he had come to 
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the Athenzum, for there was the museum, 
containing the giant whale’s jaw, the 
models of famous ships, and all the mar- 
vellous trophies of sea and distant shore 
in which he had delighted. But for him 
the ‘‘theatre part” was an undiscovered 
country. The curtain was up and the 
play had begun when he entered. He 
could not understand what it was all about. 
A man and a woman, in clothes which 
seemed to him outlandish, were talking on 
the stage, and he began to fear that he 
had deceived himself. The company had 
perhaps bought the beautiful picture to 
attract people to their plays, while no 
original He meditating 
departure, when a large curtain at the 


existed. was 
back of the stage was drawn apart, and the 
whole world, real as well as mimic, was 
changed for Jack Starbuck 
were the lights dim, the stage settings old 
and dilapidated. He saw only a lovely 
statue—a statue which presently moved, 
and lived, and spoke in a low, sweet voice, 
which appealed to his simple heart, as 
if in a new language. After it was all 
over, and he knew he could see her no 


No longer 


more, because everybody was going away, 
he wandered home, half dazed, and through 
the night and next day was lost in a maze 
of waking dreams—until it was time again 
for the theatre. 

How real it all was to him on this occa- 


How he felt with Claude, and 
envied him, and execrated him, and how 
glad he was when Pauline was happy at 
last! Yet the gladness was fleeting, and 
tinged with a vague sadness such as he 
had never known. And when the curtain 
had shut her face away from him for the 
last time he walked slowly and thought- 
fully through the darkness of night to the 
water-side. 

As he stood gazing into the black, un- 
quiet ocean, with crowding masts like a 
network between his eyes and the wind- 
swept sky, two figures approached and 
stood within a few yards of him, un- 
conscious of his presence. Jack would 
have moved away, seeing that they were 
women, had not a voice arrested him. 

It was the voice in which Pauline had 
spoken to her lover. 


sion ! 
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“Oh, Cassie!” it sighed. ‘ Why could 

you not have let me come here alone ?” 
" “ Because I knew you were a little fool,” 
another voice returned—brutally, it seemed 
to Jack Starbuck. ‘Don’t you suppose | 
guessed you had a reason for wanting to 
be alone ?” 

“*]—-wanted the darkness, and the cold 
salt wind, and the peacefulness, without 
the need of speaking to anyone.” 

“That’s what But I know 
better. You thought nobody would see 
you in the dark, whatever happened.” 

‘*Oh, Cassie! how I wish I were dead! 
You all used to be fond of me, and kind to 
me, and call me the ‘English Rose.’ But 
now !” There was a sob in the voice 
which cut Jack Starbuck like a knife. He 
knew he had no right to hear such words— 
And 
Yet it was not that 
he would yield weakly to mere curiosity. 

“It’s your own fault that we don’t feel as 
we did. You’ve got us into trouble, and you 


you say. 


he knew he ought not to remain. 
yet he could not go. 


won't get us out, when you can as well as 
not. 
the 
you better than any of the others.” 
“Oh, yes; you are good to me. 


many. But you know I’ve stood by 
But 
am I not in sore trouble too ?—so sore, 
that I would gladly end it all in that biack 
water.” 

** You know how to end it, in a way that 
would do everybody more good than that.” 

‘** By spoiling my whole life ? And you 
wouldn’t care—none of you would care.” 

“It’s the only thing to do. 
to-morrow. 


Telegraph 
We can’t stay on here, but we 
can’t get away without paying. What else 
is there to be done?” 
**Oh, I don’t know! 
again. 


I’ll think it over 
And 
then, with a despairing lifting of both 
hands its head, the dark figure 
turned quickly, going toward the town. 
The other followed, but Jack Starbuck 
stood still, thinking. Nothing was clear to 
him, save that she was in trouble, and he 
meant to help her. How he did not know; 
but there must be a way, and he would 
find it. , 

That night he scarcely slept. Many 
plans occurred to him, only to be dismissed 


I—I’1l do my best for you.” 


above 


You ought to think of the good of 
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In the morning he went to the 
Veranda House. 


again. 


** Are Miss Dayton’s people gone yet ?” 
he inquired, shamefacedly but steadily. 

‘**No, nor likely to be,” was the surly 
unswer. ‘‘ Their manager’s gone off by 
this morning’s boat, and left ’em without 
anybody to pay their bills, so they say. 
Something’s got to be done about it pretty 
quick, for we ain’t the folks to keep "em 
here for nothin’.” 

“No,” said Jack slowly. “ But just let 
‘em stay a day or two without making any 
fuss. If it doesn’t come all right, I "Il—be 
responsible for ’em.” 

‘Fou?” Only the one word, but it 
meant a great deal. It meant: ‘* You, the 
son of Captain Starbuck and a church- 
going Methodist mother, guarantee to pay 
the bills of a parcel of worthless actors ?” 

But Jack’s honest eyes were looking 
steadily into those of Ben Rogers, the 
hotel proprietor, and the latter might have 
experienced some difficulty in uttering his 
whole thought. 

‘“‘Friend of any of the folks?” he did 
venture to ask, after a moment’s hesitation. 

‘*Perhaps. But anyhow, you think it 
over, and don’t talk of it outside. 
what I say. 
I am.” 

And Jack was on his way to the “‘ office” 
door. 

* % % 


I mean 


An’ I guess you know who 


‘Say, some feller’s wired money to pay 
the show folks’ bills, all but Miss Dayton’s. 
She ’s what they call the ‘ star,’ you know. 
An’ they’re goin’ by the afternoon boat,’ 
said Ben Rogers, meeting Jack Starbuck 
in the street next day. ‘‘ We gave ’em back 
their trunks, which we’d took for security. 
I thought ye’d like to know somebody’d 
lifted th’ responsibility off your shoulders.” 

** And she—Miss Dayton—is she going 
with them ?” Jack faltered 

““No. Didn't I tell ye her bills wasn't 
paid? Nobody’s said much about her. 
She’s to stay till she gets money to pay, I 
But we’ve got both her trunks, 
which is middlin’ big, so we’re all right 
for a few days.” 

“‘ Give her the trunks,” Jack commanded, 
with a crimson face. 


guess. 


** Don’t let her know 
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why. But I’ll step round and pay her bill, 
and you slip a ticket for the boat into her 
hand—and—and a bit over, so she can go 
with the others, will you ?” 

** All right,” responded Mr. Rogers. He 
thought he was beginning to see into the 
mystery, and his eyes twinkled. 

When Jack knew that the boat had 
sailed from the Island, he went to the 
Veranda House. He would have been 
thankful to see her face again, but 
he feared that Mr. Rogers might clumsily 
have betrayed his secret, and besides, a 
certain 
would in any case have kept him away. A 
curious hush lay over the hotel when he 
entered. A few people stood whispering 
together in groups, and a white-haired 
doctor, who had attended Jack’s childish 
ailments, conversed in low tones with 
Rogers at the desk. 

Jack wondered what could have hap- 
pened. 

“It’s going to hurt my house, that’s 
what I think of,” he heard Ben Rogers say 
in answer to some remark from his com- 
panion. ‘I guess some other place has 
got to be found fur her.” 

A strange presentiment knocked coldly 
at Jack Starbuck’s heart. ‘‘ What is the 
matter ?” he inquired. 

‘A young woman has tried to take her 
own life,” said the doctor. ‘‘I’m thank- 
ful to say, however, that we’ve been able 
to prevent a tragedy. She is still in a low 
state, mentally and physically, and I’ve 
been telling Mr. Rogers that in common 
humanity he should do his best to make 
her comfortable.” 

““ Who—is she ?” breathed Jack. 

“Miss Dayton, an English actress. 
There ’s no use now in trying to keep it 
secret. It’s all over Nantucket by this 
time, I’ve no doubt, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if the town crier wasn’t shouting it 
by night,” said the doctor, alluding to that 
survival of an ancient Nantucket custom, 
not without a grim sense of humour. 

“A telegram ’s just come for her,” ob- 
served Mr. Rogers. ‘I wonder if we’d 
oughter open it ?” 

“Let it alone!” cried Jack angrily. 
“I’m her friend. She is to have the best 
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inexplicable delicacy of feeling © 





of care—the best of everything—do you 
hear me ?” 

“‘ All right, Jack, o’ course I hear. An’ 
I guess I understand.” Ben Rogers was 
not a native of Nantucket, and it was not 
given him to read the heart of the honest 
young islander aright. 

There was an old-fashioned garden 
behind Captain Starbuck’s house, with 
gravelled paths, bordered with box, and 
boasting a wealth of flowers in endless and 
exquisite variety. Hollyhocks grew along 
the high “board fence,” and there were 
rows of tall white lilies, fading now as the 
summer died. Late roses there were, 
too, and beds of spicy ‘ grass pinks,” 
Mrs. Starbuck’s especial pride. 

As evening fell, Jack stole out into the 
dewy fragrance, guiltily tiptoeing along 
the various pathways, and never resting 
till his hands were filled with lilies and 
pinks, roses, verbena and mignonette, all 
bunched clumsily together. It was easy 
enough to bribe one of the small black 
inhabitants of Nantucket’s ‘“‘ Guinea” to 
carry this posy to the hotel for Miss 
Dayton, and she need never guess whence 
it came. 

His heart was full of thanksgiving that 
the tortured soul—tortured he knew not 
how—had been held within the bonds of 
its mortality. He could do nothing to 
show forth this feeling, save to send the 
flowers, and to go next morning and 
inquire for her welfare. By the “ office” 
desk lounged a stranger, who stared at 
Jack as if he were but an awkward country 
lout, to be regarded as a curiosity. 

“I’ve been expecting you, Mr.—er— 
Starbuck,” said the stranger, whose face 
Jack did not like. ‘Step out into the 
verandah with me a moment, will you?” 

It was now the young sailor’s turn to 
stare, but he did as he was requested. 
‘““You’re a native of Nantucket, aren’t 


the 


you?” queried new-comer con- 
temptuously. 
“Yes. I’m a native.” Jack lifted his 


handsome head proudly. 
want with me?” 

“Are you the man 
Dayton’s bill ?” 

‘“* What right have you 


‘**What do you 
who paid Miss 


got to ask me?” 
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| AMET 


IN AN INSTANT THE 


**What right had you to do it ?” 

By this time both men eyed each other 
fiercely. 

“I?ll answer none of 
lubberly questions!” 


your damned 
shouted Jack, for- 
getting prudence, forgetting his where- 
abouts, and employing the convenient 
vernacular of his home, the sea. 

“T’ll make you 
enough !” 

“Try it! 


answer them fast 


But one thing I'll tell you, or 


SPEAKER WAS SPRAWLING ON THE GROUND. 


anybody — that I never spoke to Miss 
Dayton in my life.” 

“You’re a 
carrion!” 


liar, you impudent sea- 


in an instant the speaker was sprawling 
his length upon the ground, and in another 
a crowd had apparently risen out of the 
earth to watch the little drama. 

Even in quiet Nantucket it does not 
take long to bring together a group of 
eager, curious men. 
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‘““What’s the meanin’ of all this?” 
questioned Ben Rogers and Hiram Folger. 
““The meanin’ is that this man doesn’t 
understand Nantucket manners,” Jack 
explained grimly, as his late antagonist 
was assisted to his feet. 

** An’ you’ve ben givin’ him a lesson ?” 

“Just so. And now he can make what 
he likes of it, so far as I’m concerned. 
There’s jest one name he’s got to keep 
out o’ his mouth, though, or | ’ll knock it 
down his throat, an’ his teeth after it, 
that’s all.” 

‘1 ’ll have the law of you for this,” the 
stranger growled as he adjusted his de- 
ranged attire and picked up his “ citified ” 
silk hat, which had rolled along the 
verandah. ‘‘ And it’ll be before you’re 
many hours older.” 

“Soon as you like,” 


Jack 


returned. 
And as he looked at the mean face, with 
its evasive eyes and cruel mouth, scarcely 
hidden by a thin sandy moustache, he 
experienced for the first time in his life 
the poignant stab of hatred. 

“I call everybody to witness that I 
asked this fellow a civil question, and you 
saw how he answered it,” the stranger said. 

“The way you asked it only left one 
kind o’ answer,” Jack responded as the 
man walked off, probably intent on carry- 
ing out his threat. 

“Thet’s ag may be,” grumbled Ben 
Rogers. ‘‘ But I wish, when ye want to 
fight, you’d find some place besides my 
hotel to do it in.” He might have gone 
further with his reproaches had not Jack 
been the son of the rich old retired sea- 
captain. 

But the Starbuck family was held in 
respect throughout Nantucket. 

“How is Miss Dayton?” questioned 
Jack when the crowd had dispersed as it 
had come. 

“J don’ know. Not much better, | 
guess. But say, that reminds me, my wife 
wants to speak to you, Jack.” 

“T’ll find her,” said the young sailor, 
who knew the ways of the hotel. 

Nancy Rogers was a Nantucketer, and 
a good soul. Jack had feit sure that the 
actress would not lack for kindness at her 
hands. 
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He found her overseeing the manufac- 
ture of the day’s pastry. ‘‘ Look here, 
Jack,” said she, brushing the flour from 
her hands and motioning her guest 
towards the dining-room, “I wanted to 
talk to ye about that poor gel who tried 
t’ kill herself; the Lord forgive her fur 
her sin!” 

** Well, what about her?” queried Jack. 

‘“‘She’s a play-actress, an’ I shouldn't 
’a s’posed 1’d’a had so much sympathy 
fur her. But she has got the appealin’est 
ways! And when that ugly, hang-faced 
feller came after her yest’day, an’ sent up 
word he must see her, why she jest went 
right out o’ her head like! 

‘“‘She talked awful, not realisin’ what 
she said, an’ I made out the man had sent 
money t’ git the troupe away, an’ now he 
was comin’ round expectin’ her t’ pay him 
off by marryin’ him. I guess it had been 
a promise, but she’d never ’a said out 
as much if she’d had her senses, fur she’s 
bin awful close-mouthed since she came.” 
As Mrs. Rogers talked she had watched 
Jack’s changing face uneasily. 

‘*The reason I’m tellin’ all this,” she 
went on, “is ’cause I thought ye might 
"amet the gal afore, in some trip when 
you was fust mate of the Mfary Coffin, 
though I must say, whatever your poor 
mother’d dew, if she know’d ye was 
payin’ money fur a play-actress, is more 
than I kin tell! Howsoever”—and Mrs. 
Rogers picked nervously at a mosquito- 
netting which protected one of the 
tables—‘‘ ef ye are acquainted with any o’ 
the gal’s folks in England ye’d better 
write ’em what a fix she’s in. It’s pretty 
clear this man’s got some power over 
her, and whatever her faults may be, bein’ 
on the stage, an’ the likes o’ thet, she’s 
a young gal, an’ it don’t go with my 
conscience to harm 
her.” 


see any come to 

Neither did it go with Jack’s conscience. 
And he had not even the right of a friend 
to interfere. 

“] don’t know as much about her as I 
wish I did,” he said, with true Nantucket 
caution. ‘‘ But I think I see a way out 0’ 
this trouble. I’ll come round again and 
tell you in an hour or so.” 
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Jack had spoken truly. He did “ see a 
way out,” but whether his people could be 
brought to see it also, was a different 
matter. 
He 
doing. 
and there he 


knew what his mother would be 
It was her hour in the garden, 
found her—a slip of a 
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husband, and after both, came her flowers. 
It wasa good omen for Jack that he should 
have found her in the garden. 

He plucked a sprig of geranium, and 
thrust the stem through the big brooch set 
with the braided hair of her dead children, 
which she always wore at her breast. 








HE THRUSI 


‘woman, with an ancient bloom in her 


cheeks, and grey hair, neatly folded over 


her ears. She carried a pair of shears in 
one hand, and held together her apron, 
flower-filled, with the other. Jack was 
the youngest of three boys, and neither of 
his brothers had lived to see manhood. 
Next to him, Mrs. Starbuck loved her 





THE STEM THROUGH THE BIG BROOCH. 


** That ’s just the colour of your cheeks, 
mother,” he said, and the slip of a woman 
blushed at the compliment. ‘‘ You’ve got 
a young face, dear, and a young heart 
too,” he went on. “It’s so young that 
I guess there’s lots of pity and kindness 
for everybody in it, as well as for me. 
Isn’t there ?” 
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“I hope so, boy,” she answered him, 
smiling, and wondering a little. 

Then he told her what was the thing 
he would have her do forhim. With what 
simple eloquence he had, he set before 
her the picture of a young girl, ill, help- 
less, friendless, with some strange plot 
against her peace of mind. 

‘‘She’s a stranger to me, mother,” he 
said, with passionate frankness, ‘“ but I 
know she’s a good girl. I’d stake my 
life on it, or I wouldn’t ask you to have 
her in your house—for that’s what I do 
ask you. She’s a play-actress, and her 
ways are different from our ways, but 
who’s to say they are not as good? Just 
think, mother; maybe it’s a life you can 
save, maybe even more. For you can 
save her if you’ll take her away—I know 
you can.” 

Thus he talked on with his arm thrown 
across his mother’s frail shoulders—his 
honest face on fire with enthusiasm. 

How she was finally persuaded, the little 
woman could not have told. Take a 
stranger into her peaceful household—a 
woman of the theatre, too? The bare 
thought was a’ mental earthquake. But 
she was persuaded at last. And she even 
set about the task of helping Jack to win 
the consent of his father, a task also diffi- 
cult of accomplishment. 

It was in his favour that both the old 
hearts were themselves too clean and 
honest to admit a suspicion of his motives. 
He was their son. They had known him 
for more than twenty-three years. He 
had never been ashamed to look into their 
faces. That was enough. And all their 
reasonings against his desire Jack found 
a way to silence. 

To the girl whose name appeared on 
the play-bills as Zephine Dayton, the 
present seemed a dream. It was only the 
past which was real, and that was far 
away. She had kept her promise. She 
had done her best for the people who 
accused her of bringing this trouble 
upon them. Then she had realised what 
the consequences must be for herself. 
She thought continually, with her hot 
hands pressed against her hotter brows, 
and the thoughts brought such horror 
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that life 


seemed too hateful for her to 
She knew where escape lay. It 
was in the chloral which she kept and 
took sometimes for sleeplessness. Far 
away in dear old England, when she 
had been lighthearted and surrounded 
with friends, the physician had given it 
to her. She had done what she could 
for the members of her company. Surely 
now she had a right to choose whether 
death were better, or life. 
no one who would care. 


bear. 


And there was. 

Friendship had 
been proved a dream, and she was alone. 
She had mixed the chloral with water— 
a potion to kill. She had looked at it 
long, trembling between the fear of life 
and the dread of ending it. She had 
offered a prayer, not finding excuses for 
her sin, but begging—if it were possible— 
forgiveness. The mixture had 
bitter as drank it, and 
had given her unconsciousness. This 
would the end had not a 
maid, bringing something to the room, 
been frightened at the marble face of the 
sleeper, and called assistance. It had 
seemed good to the girl known as Zephine 
Dayton to die, and thus to be hurried back 
into life again was horrible. To have tried 
to die, and failed even in that! She felt 
that whatever element of dignity — of 
tragedy—might have been in her fate was 
brought to bathos. She was a mere selfish, 
cowardly woman, who had made a scene 
for a curious crowd to gossip about. She 
was a disturber of the public peace. She had 
had no right to court death in the house of 
strangers. She writhed under her sense of 
shame and helpless misery. She hated the 
medicines which were to bring her strength, 
she hated the little lumps upon her arms 
into which brandy had been injected and 
saved her life. 

Then the man had come, and insisted 
upon his right to see her. After that she 
remembered nothing. Only a motherly 
face had shone upon her, sometimes out 
of a ruddy mist, and she had talked to it. 
She could hear herself talking—always 


been 
she soon it 


have been 


talking—and yet she did not know what 
were the words she said. 

Something dreadful was going to happen. 
The motherly face would save her if it 
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could. But then it had no body. It was 
only a face, in the red mist. 

At last there came a time when she 
knew that someone was putting on her 
clothes and wrapping her in shawls. She 
was carried down many stairs and laid 
in a curious old coach, whose like she had 
never seen. A good many people stood 
watching in the road, but she did not 
care. They had stupid faces. There 
were cracks in the stones of the pavement, 
with moss and grass sprouting up between. 

She could see them, as her face hung 
over somebody’s shoulder. Inside the 
coach there was twilight and a musty 
smell. She wondered if there were 
spiders, but she thought it would be 
troublesome to ask. She heard a voice— 
like the voice which belonged to the face 
in the mist—and it asked a question. 

‘“Wasn’t it lucky that Ae wasn’t any- 
where around ?” 

Then a deeper voice said in a low 
tone— 

‘I guess I wouldn’t have had much 
trouble getting rid of Azm.” 

She wondered whose trouble it was, and 
concluded it must be hers, since she alone 
in all the world knew what real trouble 
could be. And then her tears began 
dropping slowly, while somebody wiped 
them away, and she heard a quick sigh, 
which seemed to come from another part 
of the carriage. 


There was a good deal of jolting over 
stones, and it hurt her head, so that she 
was very glad to stop. 
square white wooden house, with a great 


There was a big 
many windows, all alike, having small 
panes of glass, and green outside shutters. 
There was a platform on the top of the 
house, with a railing round it. She 
wondered if the people could see Heaven 
from the platform, and she laughed 
she 


but 
remembered that it must be there 
that they looked for ships. Someone was 
carrying her up a white path, and she 
could hear the rattling of gravel. There 
were sweet scents, and flowers and bushes 
all around her, which swam in a maze of 
vivid colours before her eyes. A wide 
door stood open, and there was green, 
cool darkness inside. A figure—such a 
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tiny, slim figure—stood out clearly against 
this darkness, and a voice said, ‘* Poor 
child! Poor lamb!” Then her own 
tears came in torrents. She heard herself 
crying, “‘I want my mother—oh, I want 
my mother!” and she wept the more, 
because she knew that her mother had 
been buried in far distant Devonshire, 
when she was a little girl. 

Still weeping, she was put to bed in a 
large, light room, with four windows. 
The bed-linen was cool, and smelt of 
lavender. She did not wonder about any- 
thing, after that. She feit that her hot, 
tear-stained face was being bathed, and 
she thought there must be rose-leaves 
in the water. Someone was very good 
to her. Nobody had been good to 
her for a long, long time. There was a 
sense of peace and purity and rest about 
this large white place. It seemed that no 
evil could reach out and grasp her here. 
And then she fell asleep. 

When she awoke, she smiled into an 
old, fresh-hued face, with bands of dove- 
coloured hair folded round it. And the 
face smiled back at her. 

“* What time is it ?” she asked. 

‘I guess it’s near about five o’clock,” 
answered the face. Zhis face had a body. 
A little, thin body, dressed all in black, 
with a broad crochetted collar. And there 
were bright knitting-needles in the small, 
veiny hands. There was a background of 
straight, high-backed mahogany chair, and 
the face beamed pleasantly upon Zephine 
Dayton. 

“* What day is it?” 

*“* Tuesday, my dear.” 

“Why ”—a flood of recollection over- 
whelming her—‘ it was Thursday when— 
oh, it must be Thursday still.” 

““You’ve been having such a nice long 
rest,” explained the little old lady. 
**You’ve rested here, in this house, ever 
since last Thursday. Isn’t that a nice 
long rest?” 

“Oh! Here—in this house ? 
house ?” 

‘“* Just a—friend’s house. We thought 
you’d maybe feel happier here, and get 
well faster, so we—my son—brought you 
here, from the hotel.” 


What 
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‘““And Ae—the man, you know, who 
came to see me that last day ?” 


“There ain’t any man in this whole 


town thet’s agoin’ to bother ye.” And 
the little old lady nodded reassuringly 


over her knitting-work. 

‘**T went to sleep thinking that someone 
was being so kind to me, and now I wake 
up and find it is true.” 

The actress closed her 
eyelids, and as the simple old Nantucketer 
looked down on the white and delicate 
profile, her heart was quickened to tender- 
ness. She was glad that the ‘‘ poor lamb” 
had been given shelter within her fold. 

““The boy was right,” she told herself. 
“1 guess he most generally is.” 

*% 4 CS * 


world - worn 


She was propped up against pillows on 
the curious cushioned sofa, with its cover- 
ing and vallance of flowered chintz, to 
which Mrs. Starbuck alluded the 
**settee.” An ugly green carpet lay on 


as 


the sitting-room floor; numerous high- 
backed chairs were ranged grimly along 
the walls; a ‘* what-not,” adorned with 
gorgeous shells and branches of coral, 
stood in one corner, a cabinet, filled with 
foreign curiosities and surmounted by the 
model of a ship, faced it in another. The 
wali was papered with the counterfeit 
presentment of many vessels under full 
sail, which made no pretence of matching 
at the edges. There were pictures of more 
ships in big gilt frames, and portraits done 
in oils of Captain Starbuck and his bride, 
with wooden hands, and a solemn stare in 
their dull eyeballs. It would have seemed 
but a dreary interior had it not been for 
the flower-laden table, drawn near the fire- 
place, where sparkled the rose and violet 
blaze of driftwood, and the capacious 
rocking-chairs, which creaked out a time- 
tried welcome for Captain and Mrs. Star- 
buck. 
tea 


A delicious fragrance of infusing 
and crisply browning muffins was 
wafted to the invalid as she nestled among 
her pillows. 

It was a week since full consciousness 
had returned to her. For three days she 
had been carried downstairs at tea-time, 
and Jack Starbuck’s strong arms had found 


ner a light burden. 
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He had been a revelation, a new speci- 
men of manhood, to the actress. She had 
never seen anyone at all like the big, shy, 
sunbrowned young sailor. Through his 
mother’s fond gossip, she had learned how 
he had constituted himself her knight in 
her time of need, and her soul went out to 
him in gratitude. If she had chanced to 
meet him in happier days and under 
ordinary circumstances, she might only 
have recognised in him a fine-looking, 
countrified young man, far removed from 
her own sphere, and it is possible that 
she might even smiled good- 
naturedly at his big hands, rough clothes, 
odd way of speaking, and bashful manner. 
But now it was different. He had unob- 
trusively shown her that all men were not 
cruel and wicked, using their superior 
power only to intimidate helpless women, 
for so her sorrowful experience had lately 
taught her to regard mankind. She was 
thinking Jack when he 
entered, on tiptoe at first, and then more 
noisily when he saw that she was not 
sleeping. He had brought her a novel, 
fearing that she had wearied with his 
mother’s annuals and Books of Beauty. 

“Father and mother will be going to 
meeting to-night, I guess,” he said, ‘‘ and 
I thought maybe you’d let me read out 
loud to you—unless you'd rather 
upstairs.” 


have 


gratefully of 


go 

‘*I should love to hear you read if it 
wouldn’t trouble you,” she replied. 

** Trouble?” Jack laughed joyously. 

And then Mrs. Starbuck came in from 
the kitchen, calling the captain from his 
“constitutional” in the garden, and 
Hannah, the apple-cheeked maid, who 
was ‘most like the fam’ly,” 
brought the tea-things, flanked by various 
substantial viands sacred to Nantucket. 

Later, the cracked sweetness of the oid 
church bells smote the air, and Mrs. Star- 
buck, in the quaintest of bonnets and 
finest of Indian shawls, went away by the 
side of her tall, lame old husband. 

‘“*T declare,” exclaimed the little dame, 
as the captain’s cane clanked against the 
stone pavement, “it’s a wonderful thing 
how quick ye kin git t love a stranger body. 
You’d never dream that sweet-spoken 


one 0’ 
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little critter was a play-actress. She’s 
that grateful, she brings the tears up in 
my eyes a dozen times a day. I’m 
sure I don’t know what will become o’ us 
all when she goes away.” 

““No need t’ begin talkin’ o’ that yet 
awhile,” said the captain testily, for the 
small sad face of his young guest had 
appealed to him from the first with the 
power which weakness wields over strength. 

Left alone with the invalid, Jack would 
have found himself tongue-tied if the 
words of the novelist had not stood him 
in good stead. He read on until he fancied 
his monotonous tones had lulled his com- 
panion to sleep. But, turning, he found 
her large eyes fixed upon his face. 

“I’ve tired you! I ain’t much of a 
reader, I know,” he said uneasily. 

“I’m not tired,” she replied. “I was 
only thinking, and if you don’t mind, Ill 
tell you some of my thoughts. I’ve 
wanted to speak for days, but your mother 
always stopped me, and said I must wait 
till I was well. I’m well now, and I 
should like to say something to_you.” 

There was a slight emphasis on the last 
word, which quickened the beating of his 
heart. 

‘*You’ve all been so good to me,” she 
went on, “you, more than anyone. Oh, 
don’t stop me! 1 wonder what made you 
do it? But that isn’t what I want to speak 
of first. Do you know, you haven’t even 
heard my real name? Zephine Dayton 
was only for America and the stage. I 
am really Barbara Lincoln. I should like 
you all to call me Barbara, tili—I go away. 
There are other things I should be glad 
to say about myself, but I must ask you 
what became of—‘¢hat man. At first I was 
so weak, and so at peace here, I scarcely 
thought of him, but now everything has 
come back. Has he gone away really ? 
Will he return by and by ?” 


‘““No,” Jack answered promptly, “he 
won't bother you again—the coward!” 

“Then he must have been persuaded— 
been paid back the money he advanced, 


because I—I promised something. Who 
paid him? You?” 
Jack flushed painfully. ‘‘ You see,” he 


stammered, “‘I got into a little row with 
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him when I first saw him, and he went to 
law about it. But things kind of ran 
against him, and—some more things came 
out before the lawyers, so I got a good 
chance to scare him, and he sneaked away 
from Nantucket for good.” 

‘** But the money he’d spent in backing 
the company, and then in paying all the 
bills—did he say nothing about that ?” 

*“Ye—es.” Jack fidgeted in his chair. 
“That was part of it. But we made it all 
right at last.” 

‘** You paid him—I know it!” 

“Well, if I did—it wasn’t much, and— 
and—if you only knew how—how /hunder- 
in’ glad I was to do it you’d never say 
another word. Please—please don’t speak 
of it. You—it does hurt 
Barbara.” 


me so, Miss— 


She looked at him with 
‘Another time 
perhaps. 


luminous eyes. 
let me_ speak, 
in my thanking 


will 
There is no use 


you 


You understand.” 
wasn’t 


you. 

“ It 
doggedly. 

There was a pause, and the tall clock in 
the corner struck the hour of eight. Very 
soon Captain and Mrs. Starbuck would 
return from church, and 
would come. 


anything,” Jack repeated 


supper - time 


“I should like to explain a few things 
to you,” the girl said chokingly. ‘I’m 
sure you don’t think badly of me or you 
wouldn’t have brought me to your 
mother’s house. But you are charitable— 
when you know I tried to kill myself. 
Everything was so hard! I was far from 
my own country, and that man had once 
pretended to be such a friend. He had 
put money in our company, but I think 
now he believed all along that we should 
fail, and that he would have me in his 
power. He said he would send no more 
money, unless I promised to marry him— 
and | sold all my jewellery, but it was not 
enough, not nearly enough. The people 
in the company soon found out how it was, 
and those who had been my friends were 
so no longer, for they said I was selfish— 
that I had got them into trouble, and must 
help them out, no matter what happened 
tome. I was nearly mad, and—you know 
the rest.” Her voice broke, and she 
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buried her face among the pillows, which 
bulged protectingly around 
head. 

What would Jack Starbuck not have 
given if he might have touched, ever so 


her golden 


lightly, one stray curl? But he sat rocking . 


miserably to and fro, pulling his fingers, 
and tracing the pattern in the carpet with 
his ungainly fashioned boots. 

And then Captain Starbuck’s voice was 
heard at the front door. 

% * % % 

*‘ A letter for Miss Zephine Dayton.” 

Jack held a businesslike-looking enve- 
lope in his hand. 

Barbara Lincoln had been filling the 
captain’s pipe, and when this task was 

finished, she meant to read aloud such 
news as might have strayed into the 
Nantucket paper. For it had come to 
pass in the six weeks during which she 
had been an inmate of his house, that an 
exceeding tenderness for the young girl 
had filled the old man’s heart, and it was 
sweet to him that she should minister to 
all his trifling requirements. 

A letter for Zephine Dayton! During 
the past few weeks “ Zephine Dayton” 
had been well-nigh forgotten by the Star- 
bucks, Barbara Lincoln alone living in 
their thoughts and affections. 

Barbara handed the captain his pipe. 
Then she walked to the farthest window 
with her letter. Jack and his father eyed 
her wistfully. How did it happen that 
she should have a letter? Who knew 
that she might be addressed in care of 
Captain Abinadab Starbuck, Nantucket ? 
And would the missive bring her tidings 
good or ill? 

She had nothing to say, however, when 
‘she had read the letter, merely putting it 
quietly away in her pocket. 

But that night, at the supper-table, after 
maintaining an unusual silence throughout 
the meal, she spoke at last. 

“‘T must tell you,” she said sadly, “ that 
I shall have to go away in a few days.” 

“Go away?” The echo of her words 
-came from all three of the Starbucks—and 
Hannah, at the dining-room door. 

“Yes. It had to come 
though I have been so happy. 


some time, 
It was too 
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good to last. I could not be always—I 
mean, I knew I must go to work again. 
So I wrote to the dramatic agent in New 
York who me my first American 
engagement. I wrote nearly three weeks 
ago, and he has answered saying he 
can offer me something—not very good, 
but it is better than to be 
dependent.” 


got 


idle and— 


The Starbucks were not a family of many 
words. They thought much and talked 
little, like most Nantucketers. When 
Barbara had told her fell 
upon the group. But nobody cared for 
any more supper. By and by Barbara 
slipped away to her own room. Evety- 
one felt sure that now she would be reply- 
ing to her letter. 

The captain could not smoke. Some- 
thing, he said, must be wrong with that 
new tobacco. Mrs. Starbuck knitted 
industriously, and for many moments no 
sound was to be heard save the measured 
ticking of the clock and the click of the 
glittering needles. Jack watched their 
quick play almost sullenly. Life had been 
so full of meaning to him of late. Of 
course he had known for a long time that 
he loved Barbara. He felt for her the 
dumb devotion of a dog. For what was 
he save a country lout, with clumsy ways, 
and little learning, save of the sea ? 
was going away now, and she had been 
sweet to feel content in the dullness of his 
home for so many weeks. 
longing for her own world again. 


news silence 


She 


She must be 
How 
poor and mean the old-fashioned bravery 
of the house must have seemed in her eyes 
all this time! How kind she had been not 
to smile at the Books of Beauty, and the 
pictures and the shells! A pained sensi- 
tiveness, born of his great love, told the 
young islander that the surroundings he 
knew could not be what she had been used 
to. As he sat watching his mother’s 
needles and eating his heart out in his 
dumb misery, the captain with 
sudden gruffness. 


spoke 
‘*Look ye here, boy! Do you mean 
t’ let thet gel go away from us ?” 

“1? HowcanI help it? What can | 
do ?” stuttered Jack. 


“Do? Ye darned young idiot! What 
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should an able-bodied, well-grown feller 
o’ your age an’ build do t’ keep a gel from 
goin’ out o’ the family ?” 

Jack was shocked into silence, and the 
knitting-needles had ceased plying. 

The slip of a woman looked excitedly 
from the face of tall husband to that of 


F FEASON 


SHE WALKED TO THE FARTHEST WINDOW WITH THE LETTER. 


tall son. But she knew the 
woman, and held her peace. 
“Well?” queried the 
little thought ever t’ask a mine 
such a question about a play-actin’ gal. 
But queer things come to a man when 
he’s on shore and grown old. I tell ye, 
I want thet little crittur in this house as 
long as I’m alive, an’ I guess there ’s on’y 
one way to keep her.” 
““I—she wouldn’t 


duty of 


captain. “I 
son 0’ 


hev me, father,” 
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muttered Jack, shamed in his own eyes, 
and before his parents. 

*“Well, damn it! ye kin /ry, can’t ye ?” 
The captain brought his fist down upon the 
table with a violence which, mingled with 
his profanity, caused Mrs. Starbuck to jump. 

“Don’t ye want her? What sort o’ 

stuff are ye made of, 
be Vv ? “4 

Jack was on his feet, 
his blue eyes flashing. 
“Yes, I do want her, 
fatner. But I can’t 
hear another word from 
you now.” 

When he had left 
the room Mrs. Starbuck 
tiptoed gently to the 
window. She was glad 

to see that her son’s 
emotion had _ carried 
him no farther away 
chan the high front 
“stoop.” There he 
sat, the picture of 
despair, dangling his 
long among the 
creepers. It was not 
much later when Bar- 
bara appeared at the 
sitting-room door in 
hat and jacket. 

“T thought I’d walk 
down to the post-office 
before it 


legs 


too 
dark,” she timidly ex- 
plained, involuntarily 
glancing about for 
someone 
absent. 
“Well, dear,” said 
Mrs. Starbuck, “‘ Jack’s 
on the front stoop. 
glad to go with ye.” 
“Will you come ?” asked Barbara. And 
without a word, Jack came. Down the 
shadowed, hilly old street they walked 
side by side in silence. Past the quaint 
“shingled” houses and the fragrant 
gardens, bright with the gaudy 
flowers of autumn. Darkness was falling. 
The streets were deserted, but lights 
gleamed cheerily from many a small-paned 


grows 
who 


was 


I guess he'll be 


now 
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window. A keen, salt-laden breeze from 
the ocean smote their faces, and Barbara’s 
hair clung to her forehead in clusters of 
small damp rings. 

‘* Are you goin’ to mail your letter ? 
Jack ventured at length. 

“Yes. It will leave 
boat.” 

““Won’t you walk down to the water 
first? We can go the straight way, and 
back by the post-office, later.” 

“* Very well,” said Barbara with a sigh— 
a sigh which came because a letter must 
be sent at all. And Jack misunderstood, 
and dared not hope. His heart beat 
sickeningly, and a throbbing in his throat 
half suffocated him. He had made up his 
mind to risk everything to-night, but he 
thought he was sure of what his answer 


” 


by the morning 


must be. 

Presently they stood together by the 
water-side. Far away red and yellow lights 
cast quivering ladder-like reflections into 
the liquid depths. A_ star gleamed 
suddenly out of the purple sky, and 
a faint pearly radiance growing along 
the horizon heralded the rising of the 
moon. The only sounds were the water 
rippling against the shore and knocking 
faintly upon the sides of a flock of moored 
boats. 

““Qh, it’s all too lovely!” cried the 
girl. ‘“‘ And I shall go away from it, and 
see it no more.” 

**Could you—you wouldn’t really mind 
living here?” knew the 
sound of his own voice. 


Jack scarcely 
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“Mind? You don’t know how I’ve 
always loved the sea.” 

‘““And the theatre?” breathed Jack. 
**Ali the world that’s lying off there ?” 
he pointed across the heaving water. 
“Could you give it all up, Miss Barbara ?” 

‘*T hate the theatre—I hate the world,” 
she protested. ‘‘ Yet I must go back and 
fight the battle over again.” 

“Why must you ” He 
knew what words came from his lips—so 
confused, so wild were they in his own 
ears. But somehow, at last, he made her 
understand, and stood waiting, agonising, 
till she should pronounce his doom. 

“Dent t” cried brokenly. His 
heart stood still, though he had known 
how it would be. Then—‘“ Do you think 
I can bear to be—fztied—as much as 
that ?” 

“Pitied?” he echoed unbelievingly. 
*“T don’t know what you mean. 
loved you better than my life since the 
first day I saw you. Only I didn’t dream 
I could be any more to you than the 
ground you walk on—fur that’s as near 
as I’m fit t? come to you.” 

For answer, she bent impulsively and 
kissed the big brown hand that was closing 
and unclosing in his agitation. 

Jack Starbuck drew his breath sharply. 

Over the sea the moon was rising and 
casting toward them a bridge of living 
light. But they did not see it, for the tiny 
spot of earth circled round with wide dark 
water was a world beyond which they 
needed not to look. 


” 


go? 


scarcely 


she 


I’ve 
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EADERS of Mr. Douglas Sladen’s 

, clever novel, ‘“‘A Japanese Mar- 
riage,” will doubtless recall without 
difficulty the exciting chapter wherein 
is described the hero’s midnight struggle 
with a couple of armed desperadoes, who 
have risked their own lives, and are quite 
ready to sacrifice his, in order to regain 
possession of the sacred crystal ball, 
incontinently purchased on the previous 
day by the wealthy young Englishman. 
Mr. Sladen 
knows his Japan 
well, and the 
incident is 
doubtless 
founded on 
fact Fre 
Japanese, as is 
well known, 
have a morbid 
aversion to part- 
ing with the 
more sacred of 
their art trea- 
sures; and for 
this reason, 
until quite recently, the curious ivory 
masks, in the carving of which these 
strange people are such adepts, were 
practically unpurchasable by Europeans. 
They were wrought for the decorating of 
the temples of the gods. And that was 
deemed an all-sufficient reason for guard- 
ing them jealously. Even after the 
religious views of the people had been 
modified by the revolution of 1868, it was 
found difficult to get together anything 
like a representative collection. 

But your true curio-enthusiast regards 
danger and difficulty but as twin sauces, 
minus the addition of which his favourite 
pursuit would be bereft of halfits piquancy. 
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And for this reason, when, years ago, Sir 
Julius Raines began collecting these quaint- 
looking “‘ Pictures in Ivory,” and discovered 
that he could only obtain a specimen here 
and there at long intervals and with the 
greatest difficulty, he became all the more 
determined to secure for himself and his 
country as many as possible. And he 
succeeded. At his pretty house in Sussex 
Gardens are some hundred and thirty-five 
specimens, most of them possessing con- 
siderable in- 
trinsic value, 
many of them 
life - sized, and 
all of them ex- 
quisitely carved. 
It has been 
more than once 
publicly stated 
that Sir Julius 
intends be- 
queathing this 
superb collec- 
tion to the 
nation, and it is 
to be devoutly 
hoped that the statement is not devoid of 
foundation. 

In the meantime the series of photo- 
graphs herewith reproduced affords a 
very good idea of the main characteristics 
of this peculiar and now, unfortunately, 
rapidly vanishing art. Take, for instance, 
the two faces which Lady Raines has 
appropriately christened “A Japanese 
Darby and Joan.” Note the peculiar 
simplicity in intricacy, which is the special 
virtue of the Japanese craftsman. Untold 
labour has been lavished to produce a 
result in which all evidences of labour 
are carefully eliminated. The old couple 
have evidently travelled the road of life 


DD 
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so long together that at last they have 
come to resemble one another in appear- 
ance as well as in disposition. The faces 
are, in the main, the same. And yet there 
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is a subtle difference. He is evidently a 
bit of a ‘jolly dog,” a “ hail-fellow-well- 
met” with everybody. Joan, on the con- 
trary, is ‘‘canny” and shrewd, and looks 


“ce 


as though she might, on occasion, be even 


shrewish. It is easy to guess which of the 
twain ‘‘ wears the breeches.” 

In another illustration we are introduced 
to the god and goddess of daily food— 
important divinities in a land where, until 
recently, famine was endemic. The 
gentleman’s name is Ebisu, literally ‘‘ The 
Fisherman.” He is 
a member of the 
same group of semi- 
divine, semi-mytho- 
logical beings as the 
great god Diakoku; 
and, like him, he is 
emblematical of pro- 
sperity and good luck. 

The turban encircling 
his head is an un- 
usually beautiful piece 
of workmanship, as 
delicate in its way as 
a Jacquemart etching 
or a Vandyck panel. 
His companion is 
a saki-woman; a 
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glorified species of barmaid, whose chief 

duty it is to superintend the preparation 

of “saki,” or rice-beer, the ordinary 
stimulating drink of old Japan. 

A marvellous piece 

of carving is “A 

Good Story.” We 

are, of course, in 

blissful ignorance as 

to the precise nature 

of the “wheeze” 

which has so worked 

upon the risible 

faculties of the two 

old worthies. Per- 

haps they are in the 

act of listening to 

some two-thousand- 

year-dead Dan Leno, 

or regaling them- 

selves with an extra 

choice morsel from 

a prehistoric Tokio 

‘‘ A Visor Mask” presents several 

from the others, 

not intended for 


Punch. 
points of difference 
inasmuch that it is 
a representation of the human face. 
It is, in fact, neither more nor less 
than a reproduction in ivory of the steel 
visor formerly worn by the Japanese 
nobles, and belongs to the period of 
Gingu Kogo, a famous warrior-Empress 
who flourished about a thousand years 
before our Elizabeth. The heavy bosses 
on the forehead, the beard so elaborately 












plaited and curled up at the side, and, in 
fact, the entire mask, are cut from one 
solid piece of ivory. One cannot help 
speculating what manner of elephant it 
was that furnished the tusk for this 
Brobdingnagian cameo. Jumbo must 
have been to him as a duodecimo to a 
wide-margined quarto. 

For more than twelve centuries no 
Japanese exponent of the _histrionic 
art was permitted to appear before the 
audience with his face uncovered. A 
play must have been a cheerful spectacle 


A VISOR MASK. 





under these circumstances. Fancy “ The 
Geisha,” with Letty Lind’s bewitching 
little moues, Marie Tempest’s charming 
smiles, and Huntley Wright’s quaint 
grimaces, all hidden beneath huge, un- 
gainly wooden masks! Or try and image 
Irving declaiming “To be, or not to be,” 
under similar circumstances ! 

Futen, the god of storms, another mask 
reproduced, is one of the heaviest speci- 
mens in Sir Julius’s collection, and like- 
wise one of the most valuable. The eyes 
are of mother-of-pearl. This gentleman 
is usually shown carrying a choice and 
varied assortment of winds—half gales, 
whole gales, cyclones, hurricanes, etc.—in 
a bag conveniently slung over his shoulder. 
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of thunder, with whom he amuses him- 
self, in his intervals of storm-raising, 
by playing at bowls. A curious parallel 
this to the well-known Teutonic legend. 
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He is an exceedingly important personage 
in Japanese mythology, and is a close 
friend and relative of Kaminali, the god 













































THE GOD OF THE WINDS. 






























































AN AGED BEAU. 


LED HORSES DRAGGED A LOW-WHEELED BIER ON WHICH, BENEATH ITS BLACK PALL, 
THF CORPSE RESTED. 
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HE months passed slowly. 
was 


Robin 
gone from Sherwood and 
fighting in the King’s wars. Even as the 
King had foretold, his band was scattered 
and broken in different parts of the 
country. Some had been captured and 
had made their last leap into the air, 
facing an infamous death merrily. News 


came now and then that two of the 
band—the Friar and Little John—still 
flourished away in the north, and that 


they would yet return to Sherwood. Old 
dames, gathering sticks for their fires at 
sundown, would even bring home the 
story that they had seen the Friar. But 
their heads were full of the old romances, 
and in the growing dusk any man of great 
stature that passed amid the trees was to 
them Little John; any that wore a habit 
was Friar Tuck. 

The Sheriff was growing very old and 
feeble now. His only daughter Mary, who 
should have borne him grandchildren, had 
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strangely and obstinately refused marriage. 
She had entered upon the holy life many 
years ago, and was now the Prioress of 
Kirklees. The Sheriff was a lonely man. 
Sitting and dreaming half his days, he 
gradually came to think that what he had 
wished was what had really happened: 
that he, by his own skill and prowess, had 
driven Robin forth from Sherwood. 

‘But a few months ago,” said the 
worthy Abbot that was the Sheriff’s 
guest, “I had hardly dared to come 
through Sherwood to Nottingham without 
a good company of men beside me. Tis 
God’s mercy that this countryside is quit 
of that villain at last.” 

“Aye,” said the Sheriff slowly, ‘a 
villain, doubtless a villain. But albeit it 
was my duty to apprehend him, he was 
one of fine parts; he had more gifts than 
you shall find in a_ hundred 
fellows.” 


honest 


Tie Abbot smiled sarcastically. 
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*“* And yet,” he said, ‘‘ it was, as you say, 
your duty to apprehend him.” 

The Sheriff saw no sarcasm. 

‘*T have never,” he said, ‘‘ been one to 
shirk my duty. When the King came he 
took counsel of me. I said: ‘ By your 
leave, Sire, this same Robin Hood is one 
of such great and uncommon gifts that it 
will be ill to waste on the gallows-tree a 
life that might well be spent in your 
Majesty’s service.’ ” 

The Sheriff nodded his head gravely. 

“Yes, yes,” he went on, ‘‘I persuaded 
him. I invented a scheme, the details of 
which are now passed from my memory (for 
I grow old very rapidly), by which the King 
and Robin should meet together. One 
needed but to know the forest well, as 
I know it, to put skill against skill, daring 
against daring. And so, by God’s mercy, 
acting through so humble a minister as 
myself, the countryside is safe again.” 

The Abbot stared blankly at the Sheriff, 
refilled his wine-cup, and turned to speak 
of other matters. 

% * * * 


The winter broke up and the spring 


came. The sap rose and the sun grew 
warmer. In mossy nooks the air was 
laden with the scent of the thickly flower- 
ing violets; the bees hummed in a busy 
crowd over the blossom. With stately 
grace the deer passed along the forest 
way, unharmed and unharried. In every 
man’s heart there was a new elation, a new 
love of the green forest andthe open air. 
Strongest is this call to those who have 
once lived the forest life and slept in the 
open, bathed in the cool stream in the 
early morning, and fought with Nature 
for the right to live with her; eating of 
what their hands have gathered or their 
arrows have slain. 

But at this time Robin heard not the 
call. In the King’s service there was so 
much else to fill his mind: long ‘marches, 
the boisterous life of camps, hard drink- 
ing, hard living, and the hard fighting 
which he loved. Not once nor twice word 
of his exploits came to the ears of the 
King, and the King was glad, and said 
to himself, “‘I did well to make 
man a soldier.” 


this 
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But with the end of the war came the 
end of Robin’s peace of mind. It meant 
but little to him that he enjoyed the favour 
of the King, for he had no courtier’s 
ambitions. He cared not at all that it was 
within’ his power to live again in such 
comfort as had been his before his 
outlawry. He became grim and _ill- 
humoured. His dark mood came back 
upon him with his enforced idleness. His 
sleep left him ; he drank more heavily and 
became good company for no man. Little 
wonder was it that the King forgot him, 
that the favour which had been so lightly 
won passed as lightly, and that it seemed 
likely that for the rest of his life he would 
be little better than a hanger-on, a useless 
person with a paltry but assured position. 
But the next spring came, and once more 
the greenwood called. 

And this time Robin heard it. In such 
short snatches of sleep as came to him he 
seemed once more to walk beneath the 
giant oaks of Sherwood. The birds were 
building, the primroses were in flower ; 
his bow was in his hands, and his arrows 
in his belt; even as he fitted the arrow 
to the string he awoke. And so, day after 
day and night after night, now elated and 
now depressed, and always, as it seemed 
to those that spoke with him, half mad, he 
heard the call of the forest until the 
impulse became irresistible. And then, 
late one night, secretly and taking leave 
of no man, he set forth, and day after day 
made his way northward. 

Before two days of the journey were 
over his heart was lightened. It was 
good to be free again, to live from hour to 
hour, and never to know what the morrow 
would bring forth. He had made no 
plans except to get back to Sherwood, and 
once more to earn his livelihood by his 
knowledge of wood-craft and by good 
yeomanry — by more violent and _ less 
creditable means if need should arise. 
He was as one who after many years of 
absence returns home again. Shortly 
before he reached Nottingham he 
procured a disguise. Doubtless the hunt 
was out after him, the King would be 
enraged at his desertion, and it would be 
as well for the present to run no risk. It 
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was easy enough to find an old beggar who 
for a piece of silver would change clothes 
with him. Bent, and slow of gait, with 
his meal-bag slung from his shoulder, and 
with the dust of the road white on his 
broken shoes, Robin passed through 
Nottingham; through the busy market- 
place, and out in the open country again, 
into the forest which he loved—the forest 


HE DRANK MORE HEAVILY 


of which he might once more call himself 
lord and master. Grasping his oak staff 
in his hands, he made his way to the 
caves. He had little fear that any but his 
own men would have found the secret of 
their entrance, nor did he expect that 
even of his own men there would be any 
now left. 

Near the entrance to the cave, at a spot 
known only to himself, he knelt down. 
He put his head on the ground and 
listened intently. At this spot it was 
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possible to hear, though faintly, any sound 
within the cave. He heard two voices. 
The first. was round and jovial; it spoke 
at length and ended in a burst of up- 
roarious laughter. The second was a 


more stern and harsh voice, the voice of 
one who spoke but little, and spoke 
briefly, and answered in monosyllables. 
Then did Robin rejoice indeed, for he 


AND BECAME GOOD COMPANY FOR NO MAN, 


knew that those who spoke were the two 
whom he would most wish to have by 
him. He withdrew to some distance, and 
seating himself on the grass, watched the 
entrance to the cave. His beard was 
grown long and straggling; his face was 
stained and altered, and he had no fear 
that he would be immediately recognised. 
He watched until the light had gone, and 
then, as no one had come forth, gathered 
an armful of fern and addressed himself 
to sleep. 
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In the early morning footsteps drawing 
near awoke him. He saw the Friar and 
Little John approaching, and saw also 
that they had seen him and had not recog- 
nised him. He stretched his arms and 
yawned. 

‘« A murrain on this forest,” he exclaimed, 
“and on all that are in it!” 

‘“‘How now ?” said the Friar, with his 
hand on his hip, surveying the beggar 
with a smile of placid good temper, ‘‘ this 
is but scant civility to give a worshipful 
friar for his morning’s greeting. What 
mean you by your curse on all that are in 
the forest when, with your own eyes, you 
may see that I myself walk therein ?” 

“A fine friar,” exclaimed the beggar 
with apparent ill-temper, ‘‘ one that rises 
early for no other purpose doubtless but 
his devotions! One whose paunch be- 
speaks his habits of fasting! I say again, 
a curse upon all that are within this forest, 
for they are either such wretched beggars 
as myself that have lost their way, and 
see no half-way house between them- 
selves and starvation—men that a curse 


cannot hurt since they are indeed cursed 
already ; or they are the King’s keepers— 
men that take his pay and cheat their 


master. Or they are knaves and robbers, 
as indeed I proclaim you to be in spite 
of your friar’s robe, and that mountain of 
flesh who walks by your side.” 

“An you were a younger man,” said 
Little John, “I would play at quarter- 
staff with you, and for your insolence 
crack your skull. But seeing that you are 
old and worn you shall have your choice— 
to ask our pardon or to be ducked in the 
nearest pond.” 

“T ask no man’s pardon,” said the 
beggar; “‘and though I may seem to you 
old and infirm, if your deeds were twice 
as good as your brag, it would still be 
your skull and not mine that should 
suffer.” 

The Friar burst into laughter. 

“Come, Little John, it is a fair 
challenge. We must even make a match 
of it. You have your staff with you; fall 
te and chastise him gently; and in the 
meantime I will sit by and see fair 
play.” 
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So far it had been fairly easy for Robin 
Hood to maintain his disguise. His face 
was in shadow and bent downwards, his 
voice was altered, his back was bent. But 
it was another matter when he stood out 
in the sunlight against Little John. Robin 
knew him, and knew that staff-play with 
him needed the whole of one’s attention, 
and left nothing for the maintenance of 
such slight change in the lines of the face 
as now helped out his disguise. Their 
eyes met. Hardly had the play begun 
before, with a loud cry of “‘ Hold!” Little 
John flung down his staff and took a 
pace backwards. Carefully and eagerly 
he scrutinised the beggar’s face, and then 
stepped forward again, holding forth his 
hand. 

‘Welcome, master ! 
the greenwood!” 

* * * * 


Welcome back to 


The Friar was one by no means heedless 
of the good things of this life. He could 
fast if need were, but when he saw no 
necessity he preferred to feast. He and 
his companion had been but two days in 
Sherwood and already there was stored in 
the caves many a flask of good wine and 
material enough to stay the appetites of 
many men. Before long breakfast was 
made ready in the open, and the three 
men had gathered round. There was 
many a question to ask and answer while 
they ate. 

‘“*See now,” said Robin when breakfast 
was over, “‘you have asked me much of 
myself, and of the King, and of the King’s 
wars, and of my reasons for leaving Sher- 
wood and for now returning again. I, in 
my turn, would ask you somewhat. How 
have you fared? Whither is all that 
goodly company gone that was used to 
meet here? Are you still minded to 
follow me; to take up with me the old 
life again ?” 

“I can but tell the story, master,” said 
the Friar, “‘so far as I know it. When 
you went away in the King’s train (to 
our rage and sorrow) there was left 
behind a rich and plentiful store which 
was, by your direction, fairly and duly 
divided among the band by Little John 
and myself. And at the first we were all 
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minded to keep together, to move in a 
body to some convenient spot far north of 
this, and there resume our sport. But in 


truth men with empty heads made poor 


\ 


‘‘A MURRAIN ON THIS FOREST,” HE 
leaders, and men with full stomachs poor 
Neither Little John nor I could 


followers. 
hold them entirely. They had enough 
for their present needs, and many, think- 


ing that the danger was now greater since 


Ya 


EXCLAIMED, 
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you no longer led them, slipped away with 
their share of the spoil and chose some 
other path of life. Moreover, those that 
were left quarrelled among themselves, and 
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‘**AND ON ALL THAT ARE IN IT!” 

divided into groups; and since no man 
fully trusted another or would be obedient 
to another's bidding, it may well be guessed 
that success was slight and disasters were 


many. It is a sorry story. And at the 
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last—since the time was now past in which 
we had sworn not to enter Sherwood— 
Little John and I came hither, having, 
indeed, no hope of the happiness which 
has now befallen us, but thinking that with 
the trout-stream, the venison forest, and 
the occasional pillaging of some fat prelate 
we might make us a livelihood. Are we 
ready to begin once more the old life with 
you? For myself, yes, and with the best 
will in the world.” 

Little John nodded his head. 

“* Aye,” he said, “it shall be as before. 
Many of the old band will get wind of your 
return, master, and will come back to us.” 

** Our friend the Sheriff,” said the Friar, 
** would sleep ill to-night could he know of 
this merry meeting.” 

For long they remained talking together, 
and then, stamping out the ashes of the 
camp-fire, they went within the caves. 
But first they saw to their bows and arrows 
and other gear, and then they lay down to 
sleep, for they were minded to be up and 
busy that very night. 

* * * * 

But neither on that night nor on the 
many days and nights that followed did 
the three men find again their old luck. 
Many of those who had served as spies 
for Robin had gone elsewhere or had not 
yet heard of his return, and no longer was 
he so well served with news of the road. 
There seemed to be a fatality about it. 
If they watched by one path the travellers 
took another, or, if they did find a party 
on their way through the forest, it was so 
numerous and well armed that it would 
have been madness for three men to make 
an attack. Once a solitary horseman 
came their way, but the speed of his 
beast saved him from them. 

‘* Has the forest called me back again,” 
said Robin, ‘‘ that I may die of starvation 
and rot in its marshes ?” 
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“It seems so,” said the Friar grimly. 
“‘ But it is commonly said among gamesters 
that when the jade Fortune has left you, a 
sacrifice.may win her back to your -side 
again.” 

“We will try it,” said Robin. ‘ To- 
night we will watch the north road, and 
whoever passes first shall pass without let 
or hindrance from us—aye, though it were 
my own enemy, the Sheriff of Notting- 
ham himself, with six mules laden with 
treasure, and none but himself to protect 
them.” 

That night, as they watched, Little John, 
who had been some distance away on the 
look-out, brought back word that there 
was the light of torches at a distance down 
the road, and the sound of voices as of 
people singing, and that it came nearer, 
but very slowly. Then Robin Hood laid 
aside his bow, and bade the others do the 
same. 

“This is the one,” he said, 
whom we have no quarrel.” 

Slowly the light of the torches came 
nearer, and the sound of the voices more 
distinct. They stood in silence as the 
procession passed them and vanished in 
the distance. It was a funeral procession. 
Led horses dragged a low-wheeled bier 
on which, beneath its black pall, the corpse 
rested. In front of it and beside it rode 
men-at-arms; behind came the monks 
chanting their hymns. 

‘**Tt is an ill omen,” said Robin. 

Later that night they found a rich 
booty, but Robin remained still in melan- 
choly mood, and on the morrow, when he 
learned that the Sheriff of Nottingham 
was dead and that his body had been 
borne to the city of York, there to be 
buried, he again repeated— 

“It is an ill omen. The forest has 
called me to take farewell of it and all 
things.” 


“with 
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‘* Health and long life to you, mistress.”’— 
SHAKSPERE. 


H. LEWES defined life as “a 
e series of definite and successive 
changes, both of structure and composi- 
tion, which take place within an individual 
without destroying its identity.” Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has gone one better, 
his definition of life being that ‘It con- 
sists of the definite combination of 
heterogeneous changes, both simultaneous 
and successive, in combination with 
external co-existences and sequences.” 

I give these two very nice definitions so 
that no woman may be in doubt as to the 
exact meaning of the term life, although 
personally I prefer to these definitions of 
the learned, the cheery words of Shakspere 
above quoted, even though they contain 
no definition of life: perhaps, when 
Shakspere wrote, people were content to 
live without a scientific definitive label 
tacked on. 

The qualification Jong, which Shakspere 
added to life has nowadays become 
actuality — especially as regards women. 
As we shal] see, a woman’s chance of life 
is appreciably greater than a man’s, and 
this fact suggests that a rather strong case 
may be made out in favour of the 
superiority of woman over man, if we 
assume to be true the scientific statement 
as to “the survival of the fittest.” Here 
is the case in brief— 


The average survives the 
average man. 

Therefore, 

The average woman is superior to 


the average man. 


woman 


What can you have more conclusive 
than this? And yet in all the discussions 
and arguments that I have come across, 
where women ‘“‘Combine together ’gainst 
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No. I1.—The Superiority of a Woman's Chance of Life 
(striped columns) over a Man’s Chance of Life (black 
columns), at all ages from birth to age 100. 


the enemy,” never has anyone based an 
argument for the superiority of woman 
upon the plain matters of fact that I have 
now to show. 

Although in this paper I am chiefly 
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2.—A WOMAN’S CHANCE OF LIVING ‘“‘ONE YEAR MORE” AT THE EIGHTEEN 
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concerned to show a woman’s chance of 
life, yet interest may be added to the 
subject if we also include a comparison 
between a woman’s chance and a man’s 
chance ; 


moreover, this comparison will 
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No. 3.—THE CHANCE, AT BIRTH, OF A FEMALE 
LIVING TO AGES I0, 20, 30, + 9O. 


Illustrated by the black encroachments of death upon 
the striped columns which represent the living, com- 
mencing with 1000 Females born. 


serve to make quite plain the case as 
to woman’s superiority over man, upon 
the basis, just mentioned, of the survival 
of the fittest. 

[ Mind, I am not going to pin my faith 
to the theory of the survival of the fittest ; 
all I say is, that if you like to do so, then 
I can put before you certain plain facts 
that will give you a strong case in 
argument with people who differ from 
you as to the superiority of woman over 
man—you, I take it, being inclined to 
back woman’s superiority. | 

To begin at the beginning, z.e., at birth, 
a female baby’s chance (or expectation) of 
life is 47 years and 9 weeks, the expectation 
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of a male baby being only 43 years and 
34 weeks. Here is an initial female 
superiority of more than 3$ years. More- 
over, and noting the adage that “‘ good 
things are scarce,” we have another initial 
female superiority in the fact that female 
babies are appreciably fewer than male 
babies, the proportion being 1034 males 
born to 1000 females born. These results 
are the latest ascertained in the population 
of England and Wales; but this relative 
scarcity of female babies as compared 
with males is found in all other countries, 
and so also is the other initial superiority 
of woman—her greater chance of life at 
birth. Observe, if you please, that I offer 
you these evidences in favour of woman’s 
superiority, based not merely on local 
facts, but upon facts which are catholic in 
their extent. 

Diagram No. 2 shows, for women, the 
chance of living one year more at every 
fifth age from birth to age 85. This has 
been drawn upon the same plan as the 
diagram showing a man’s chance, which 
may be recalled by readers of last month’s 
issue of this Magazine, and with which I 
will shortly compare the present diagram, 
without troubling readers to refer to my 
article, ‘‘ A Man’s Chance of Life.” 

First, however, let me make quite clear 
to women the exact meaning of No. 2. 
At birth, for example, the chance of a 
female baby living at least one year more 
is seven to one in favour of living—zz., 
there are seven ‘‘ chances” of living one 
year [the seven dots in No. 2], and one 
chance of dying within the year [the 
black cross in No. 2]. At age 10, the 
chance of living one year more has risen 
to the high degree of probability repre- 
sented by 598 chances of living to only 
one chance of death. The age at which 
the chance of living one year more is the 
greatest of any throughout female life is 
age 11—not given in No. 2, which re- 
lates only to every fifth age. 

Glancing down the three columns of 
No. 2, we see that at every age the chance 
of living one year more is always greater 
than the chance of dying within the year, 
and even at age 85 the chance is four 
to one in favour of living. As regards 
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ages beyond age 85, women are so per- 
sistent in living that not until age 102 
is reached does the life-chance become 
smaller than the death-chance; and then, 
at age 102, the chance of living one year 
more is only very slightly smaller than the 
hance of dying within the year of age 
102—103. 

Turning now to a brief comparison of a 
man’s chance with a woman’s chance of 
living year more, one finds the 
only exception to the pronounced general 
superiority of women over men, as regards 
persistence in living, in the fact that, at 
ages 14 to 21, the male chance of living 
one year more is very slightly greater than 
the female chance. However, this is 
merely a slight and transitory advantage, 
which does not have any appreciable effect 
in reducing the superior chance of a 
woman, when we regard the chance of 
living as extending over a term of years 
instead of over one year only, as in 
the comparison just made for ages 14 
to 21. 

Diagram No.1 shows very plainly the 
pronounced superiority of women over 
men just mentioned. Here we have for 
every tenth age from birth to age 100, a 
woman’s chance or expectation of future 
lifetime, as compared with a man’s. The 
two chances are seen side by side, and at 
each age the striped column, representing 
awoman’s expectation of life, is quite 
appreciably taller than the black column, 
that represents the average man’s expecta- 
tion. This No. 1 shows that the initial 
superiority of woman at birth, already 
mentioned, is extended throughout life 
right up to advanced old age. 

In diagram No. 3 we see the chance, a/ 
birth, of a female living to age 10, to 
age 20, to age 30, ... to age go. For 
example—at birth, the chance of living to 
age 10 is very much greater than the 
chance of not living to age 10; the fact 
being that 766 female babies in every 1000 
females born do attain age 10. We may 
say then, roughly, that the chance at birth 
of living to age 10 is rather more than 
three to one in favour of living. Observe, 
in No. 3, that the chance of living from 
birth to age 20 is nearly as great as the 


one 
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chance of living only to age 10; this 
chance being 744 out of 1000 born, or 
very nearly three to one in favour of living 
from birth to age 20. Again, at birth, a 
female baby is more likely to reach age 50 
than to die before age 50; for we see that 
564 of 1ooo born do live to age 50. 
Not until age 56—57 is reached do the 
original 1o0oo females become reduced 
to 500 by the encroachment of Jeath, so 
we may say that, at birth, a female baby 
has an equal chance of living to age 
56—57, or of dying before age 56—57. 
The unfortunate males are similarly half- 
extinct by the time age 51—52 is 
reached; thus on this score there is a 
female superiority of five years or so. 


0/000 +: | | 
OF HOD FRA fp Path 
| JOO LEFT A | 
| QOO LEFT Ar age O-| 


| 800 LEFT 
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At age 1-2 
At age S-L, 
At age 23-2, 
At age 30-31 
At age 40-41 
At age 4. 5-4-6 
At age $1-52 
At age 56-57 


At age 59-60 
At age 64-65 
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At age 66-67 
| 300 LEFT ESA age 69-70 

At age72-75 
200 LEFT ES At age 75-76 
Atage 72-79 


At age Bo-2)} 


H100 LEFT 
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No. 4.—Showing the extent to which 1000 Females born 
outstay 1000 Males born, in persistence in living to 
adult life and into old age. (Black lines, males; 
striped lines, females.) 


In this connection it is rather interesting 
to show side by side the gradual extinction 
of 1000 males and 1ooo females, and to 
notice what a bulge (pardon this vulgar 












































but expressive word) women have over 


men. Here are the facts— 
Males. Females. | 
At Birth 1000 1000 
Remaining at 
Age 10 733 766 
9 20  _—_——aa 
— eae ee 
0 GB un os Oe 639 
oa «a: Se 564 
a as ce 458 
a a we, 299 
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This shows pretty clearly the persistence 
of woman in living, as compared with 
man, and, as I have already suggested, 
this persistence may be used as an argu- 
ment in favour of the general superiority 
of woman over man—upon the basis of 
the survival of the fittest. 

Still more succinctly than in the little 
statement just given, we may look at the 
greater persistence of woman, thus— 


1000 Males born 
are reduced 
To 750, at age 5—6. 
To 500, at age 51—52. 
To 250, at age 69—70. 


1000 Females born 
are reduced 
To 750, at age 18—19. 
| To 500, at age 56—57. 
| To 250, at age 72—73. 


The remarkable difference in favour of 
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young females here seen to exist as re- 
gards the reduction of 1000 born to three- 
quarters of this number—z.z., to 750, which 
reduction occurs at age 5—6 for males and 
not until age 18—19 for females, is due to 
the considerably higher death-rates of 
males at early ages, prior to age 5—6, as 
compared with the death-rates of females. 

This feature of the persistence of the 
woman in living is also illustrated by 
diagram No. 4, which shows the ages, 
for males and females respectively, at 
which the original 1000 of each sex is 
successively reduced to goo, to 800, to 
7oo,. . . to100. For example, the reduc- 
tion of the 1000 to 700 occurs for males at 
age 23—24, but for females not until age 
30—31; with the exception of the first 
gap in the ranks, z.c., the reduction from 
1000 to goo, which occurs for each sex 
during the first year of life [age o—1 ], we 
see by No. 4 that these successive gaps 
of one hundred occur much more quickly 
in the male ranks than among women. 

I now present a summary of a woman’s 
chance at ages 20, 30, 40, . . . 90, of living 
ten years more, twenty years more, thirty 
years more, etc. 
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This summary shows, for example, that 
of 1000 women at age 20, 940 live ten 
years more, thus 94 in 100 live ten years 
more and 6 do not; the chance at age 20 


TX Xx 
lela bal aba ale 


No. 5.—Of every 100 Females born, 75 attain the 
marriageable age 18, and 25 die before age 18. 

of a woman living to age 30 being, there- 

fore, nearly 16 to 1 in favour of living. 

Similarly, of 1000 women living at age 30, 
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806 live twenty years more ; sO we may say 
that 80 in 100 live to age 50 and that zo 
do not; the chance at age 30 of a woman 
living to age 50 being, therefore, 4 to 1 in 
favour of living. Again, of 1000 women at 
age 60, 250 live twenty years more, 7.¢., 25 
in 100 live to age 80, and 75 in 100 do 
not; the chance at age 60 of a woman 
living to age 80 being, therefore, 3 to 1 
against living. At age 90 only 12 per 1000 
live ten years more; so that the chance at 
age 90 of a woman living to age 100 is 
about 82 to 1 against living to the com- 
pletion of her hundred years of life. 

Finally, diagram No. 5 shows that of 
every 100 females born, just three-quarters 
of them (75 per 100) attain the marriage- 
able age eighteen. How these surviving 
women fare, as regards their marriage 
chances when they attain that pleasant 
age, is not the question here, and women 
interested in this part of their chance of 
life can refer to my little book, “A 
Woman’s Chance of Marriage.” I have 
now shown their chance of attaining a 
marriageable age. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


SONG of forget-me-nots I sing! 
Forget-me-nots are my favourite 
flowers, 
Love, because they are like your eyes, 
Blue as the wild blue butterflies. 
They stare and dream through the singing 
hours 
Under the turquoise and silver skies. . . . 
Under the fickle skies of Spring. 


They see the sky like a looking-glass 

That waits for the beautiful face of 
Day, 

For the face of the Dawn is cold... . 

Stare with eyes more yellow than gold 

When the noon sun sends the clouds 
away ! 

And at twilight-time with gaze as bold 


They watch the pomps of sunset pass. 


And sleepless under the star-lit sky 

They listen and look with their petals wide ; 
For though the moon be lost for hours 
Hidden behind her high cloud towers, 

A brown bird sings by the river-side. 
Forget-me-nots are my favourite flowers, 
Love, because they are like your eyes. 


OLIVE CUSTANCE. 





THE GREAT 


STUDIES AND SKETCHES 


OF 


NAPOLEON 


HERE was something noble and 

pathetic in the firm attitude dis- 
played by Napoleon after his terrible over- 
throw in Russia. It has been said that 
a good man struggling with adversity is a 
sight for the gods. Napoleon was not a 
good man—far from it; he was a monster 
and a Yet his desperate and 
tenacious efforts to retrieve disaster com- 
mand admiration and _ respect. The 
waters might be closing over him, but 
he would still fight hard for life. We 
almost forget that the mainsprings of this 
prolonged resistance were pride and vain- 
glory ; rather than accept peace without 
new victories he would continue the war 
at all hazards and at all costs. He held 
life too cheaply to hesitate; he was ready 
to make any sacrifices to re-establish his 
power. Hecatombs had to 


scourge. 


been slain 


create it, more would be poured out to 
maintain it. Now the very last man should 


“ce 


be spent to save him. I grew up in the 
field,” he told Metternich, ‘‘and a man 
like me troubles himself little about the 
lives of a million of men.” France was 
nearly exhausted already, but was 
resolved to drain her to the last drop. 
His first act on his return to Paris in 
December 1812 was to organise a fresh 
army out of the sparse materials to hand. 

Never in the whole course of his active 
and eventful career did Napoleon show to 
greater advantage than now, when on the 
brink of despair. His labours during that 
winter were almost superhuman, and were 
concentrated upon the organisation of his 
new levies. They numbered 350,000, and 
included men left on previous conscrip- 
tions, the first line of the national guard. 


he 
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ADVENTURER. 


THE FIRST NAPOLEON. 


AT BAY. 

Several fine regiments of marine artillery 
were incorporated with the infantry of the 
line, and large bodies of seasoned veterans 
of the Young Guard were withdrawn from 
the contest in Spain. France, in spite of 
her bereavement, was eager to wipe out the 
memory of recent defeats, and moved by 
real patriotism rather than flattery or fear, 
willingly seconded Napoleon. The great 
cities voluntarily supplied contingents of 
men and horses. Ten thousand youths 
equipped themselves at their own charges 
to form a reserve of cavalry. All these 
forces were manipulated with the skill and 
energy of the great master-hand. Four 
great corps of observation were formed 
upon the Rhine, in Illyria, and on the 
Elbe, to which the units were 
directed as they were raised, there to be 
drilled, and trained. 
officers were luckily not wanting; 3000 


various 


organised, Good 
officers and sous officiers were transferred 
fromthe gendarmerie tothe line; a good pro- 
portion of experienced officers had escaped 
from the horrors of the Russian retreats ; 
many of the leaders were still in 
command, although the necessity for ex- 
tensive promotions to fill gaps had 
advanced a number of subordinate 
Generals little accustomed to handling 
large bodies of men. The great dearth 
was in horses; so many had been used, 
and the supply was limited. Forthe same 
reason, Napoleon’s new cavalry was of a 
low standard. It is an arm that cannot 
be improvised ; the training of both men 
and horses takes time. 

The result of these extraordinary efforts 
was the appearance of a new army as if 
by magic in the spring. It numbered 


best 


EE 
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140,000 men, and was posted towards the 
end of April 1813 from the Rhine towards 
the Saale. Prince Eugéne, with the re- 
mains of the grand army, some 40,000 
men, was more advanced, and held the Elbe, 
between Magdeburg, Dessau, and Torgau. 
Napoleon’s point, his “‘ principal objective,” 
was Dresden, where his two chief enemies, 
the allied monarchs of Prussia and Russia, 
held their headquarters, but in a country 
that was supposed to be friendly to the 
French. Their positions very 
scattered, their numbers inferior, for 
neither of the Allies had the means or 
the ability of their great adversary. 
Russia was gathering up slowly the 
reinforcements needed to replace the 
inroads of 1812. Prussia had splendid 
reserves under the system introduced after 
Jena, when she had been forbidden to 
keep a large army on a war footing, but 
all these were not brought into line. At 
this time their forces in the field numbered 
133,000, with 30,000 good cavalry included. 
About half of these were Russians under 
Wittgenstein, who watched the Elbe about 
Dresden; Bliicher, with 25,000 Prussians, 


were 


was in Silesia; the rest were near Magde- 
burg or in Berlin. 


As the spring advanced, the Allies 
entered Dresden, and, for the moment, 
gained the Saxons to the coalition, then, 
having concentrated, they advanced beyond 
Leipsic, meaning to take the offensive 
against the French line of communica- 
tions. Wittgenstein was quite unconscious 
that he had a new and numerous French 
army in his front, and was caught on the 
move. Napoleon, who was at Erfurt on 
April 28, was marching forward in strength 
on May 2, and fell in with Wittgenstein’s 
aivanced guard at Liitzen. The French 
were scattered along the line of march, 
for their inefficient cavalry had given no 
warning of the enemy’s approach. Ney, 
with the 3rd corps, was at first severely 
handled, but was soon strengthened, and 
the fight became general. At six p.m. 
Napoleon had lost ground, but just before 
nightfall he had recovered the key of the 
position with the Young Guard. The 
victory remained with him, although it 
was indecisive from the want of cavalry to 
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pursuc, but it raised the spirits of the 
young conscripts and revived confidence 
after the late reverses in Russia. 

Now the Allies fell back towards the 
Elbe, and Napoleon entered Dresden, 
where the King of Saxony, deserting the 
coalition, joined him. Meanwhile, Ney 
had reached Torgau, lower down the Elbe, 
and being ordered to rejoin Napoleon had 
moved by the farther or eastern bank, where 
he was attacked en route. This brought on 
the battle of Bautzen, in which the Allies 
occupied a strong position behind the river 
Spree. Napoleon, who was in greatly 
superior numbers, made a great flanking 
movement with sixty thousand men under 
Ney, while the rest attacked the front. 
Ney’s march was successful, and obliged 
the enemy to retire, but they did so in 
unbroken formation; for the French 
cavalry were checked by the Russian, 
and could make no impression. The 
fighting lasted through two days, May zo 
and 21, and at the end the Allies with- 
drew worsted to the Oder. An armistice 
was now signed and hostilities were sus- 
pended. 

It is generally believed that Napoleon 
might now have rehabilitated himself 
completely. The recent successes of 
Liitzen and Bautzen had in a measure 
retrieved his position and raised him from 
the Slough of Despond. There was no 
strong bond of union between his enemies. 
Russians and Prussians were bickering, 
blaming each other for the late defeats. 
Austria was still wavering, having no pre- 
possessions for the coalition, yet not defi- 
nitely disposed to support Napoleon. She 
needed humouring, asked for concessions 
that Napoleon might have granted but 
still would not, declaring that it would 
discredit him at home. Peace seemed 
abhorrent to him on these terms. Much as 
it was longed for by his troops, and especi- 
ally by many of his marshals, who were sick 
to death of war, he would make no peace 
until he had driven his enemies from the 
field. Nothing less, he argued, would 
re-establish him permanently in France. 
He was a gambler playing his last stakes, 
and reckoning still upon his superior 


knowledge of the game. Might not his 
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FIELD-MARSHAI G L. VON BLUCHER. 


From an Original Drawing by Fohn Boaden. 
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generals yet him by one or two 
masterly strokes, backed by 
tune, as of old? Yet a 
stitious man might have begun to think 
even now that his luck had turned, that 
he had better compound with it and not 
affront it further. 
that it had not deserted him entirely, but 
the very nearness of the better fortune that 
still proved elusive might be taken as a 
sign that his star was declining. 

So he made no effort to win Austria, 
but offered her only preposterous and 
impossible terms. In the end she joined 
the coalition, bringing it a very notable 
strength — an 
130,000 men, as yet fresh and untouched 
the new cam- 


Save 
for- 


good 


less super- 


Recent events showed 


accession of 


in recent campaigns. In 
paign now imminent the Allies were the 
strongest ; they had half a million of men 
in the field, and the French not much 
more than half that number. But Napoleon 
held his force compactly together in a 
central position, while the Allies had three 
separate armies in the field, and were not, 


like the French, controlled by a single 


imperious master-mind. There was the 
army of Bohemia, 240,000, under Schwar- 
zenberg ; that of Silesia, under Bliicher, 
95,000; and, lastly, Bernadotte, now King 
at Berlin with 90,000 
Besides these, two smaller corps 
Hamburg and Dantzic; 
others watched the Bavarians and Italy; 
while the Russian reserve, 50,000 men, 
under Benningsen, was at Kalisch, and 
came up later in support. Nor did these 
numbers exhaust the allied resources, for 
there were reserves untouched in the 
second and third lines. 

Napoleon, who held the strong places 
of the Elbe, confronted his foes with three 
main bodies. Oudinot, with three corps, 
watched Berlin from in front of Torgau; 
Macdonald, with four, was in Silesia, oppos- 
ing Bliicher; he himself, in the centre, 
watched Bohemia with four corps and the 
guard. One corps of cavalry was at Leipsic, 
the other three with the Silesian forces. 
His plan had been to send Oudinot 
against Berlin, while he held Bliicher 
in check on the side of Silesia, and 
Schwarzenberg on that of Bohemia, a new 


of Sweden, was 
more. 


were opposite 


army of 
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danger following Austria’s defection. The 
first movement was well begun and pro- 
mised great things indeed, for the capture 
of Berlin would have been a serious blow 
to the coalition. But now Napoleon, who 
was with Macdonald in Silesia, heard that 
Schwarzenberg had advanced, and, cross- 
ing the frontier range of Bohemia, was 
aiming at Dresden, the central point of 
Napoleon’s system of defence. He left 
Macdonald, therefore, to ‘‘ contain” 
Bliicher, to prevent him from moving to 
right or left against Oudinot, or to 
Schwarzenberg, and retraced 
his steps, hoping to fight a decisive action. 
He thought Dresden, which had been 
fortified, could hold out some days, and 
he meant to fall upon Schwarzenberg’s 
rear. Then Gouvion St. Cyr sent to say 
he could not defend Dresden with a 
garrison of children; and Napoleon 
hurried thither with two cavalry and three 
infantry corps, leaving Vandamme at the 
mouth of the Bohemian mountain-passes, 
where he was to fall upon the enemy 
retreating—after defeat — for Napoleon 
confidently counted on a great victory. 
Schwarzenberg had reached Dresden on 
Aug. 25, but hesitated to attack at once, as 
all his corps had not come up. Napoleon 
arrived next morning at nine a.m., and, as 
usual, his mere presence changed the 
situation. His sagacity in perceiving the 
right course, his promptitude in carrying 
it out, brought him now at the critical 
moment to the decisive point. On the 
other hand, the Allies were fixed and 
hampered by divided counsels, for their 
camp was crowded with Emperors, Kings, 
and Ministers, all of whom argued and 
interfered with action; and the attack, 
ordered for that day, Aug. 26, was counter- 
manded when news came of Napoleon’s 
presence in Dresden, and yet was made in 
a desultory fashion that ended in a costly 
repulse. Next day, Aug. 27, Napoleon 
took the initiative, and attacked both 
flanks of the allied position, which was on 
the heights south of the Elbe but faultily 
occupied. Their mass was about the 
centre, their left at some distance, much 
isolated and with a gap in the line. Murat 
was charged with this attack, and while 


reinforce 
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his infantry assailed the front, his cavalry, 
penetrating by the gap, overflowed the 
rear. The Austrians soon broke and fled. 
Then Napoleon sent his left forward under 


Ney against the Russians, who fought 


“purty 


rT he 
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his life. 
personal 
Dresden. been 
offered for this abandonment of a pursuit 
that promised him so much. One is that 


Suddenly 
command 
Various 


he relinquished the 
and went back to 


reasons have 


GRAND ENTRY OF THE ALLIED SOVEREIGNS INTO LEIPSIC, ON OCTOBER 19, 1813. 


stubbornly, but were presently driven from 


the field. In the centre the battle was no 
more than an artillery duel. Torrents of 
rain fell during the action, which broke 
up the roads and greatly impeded the 
retreat of the beaten army. It had been 
Napoleon’s aim to cut it off from the road 
to Freyburg on one side and Pirna on the 
other, thus forcing it into the difficult 
country where Vandamme was in waiting 
to destroy them. 

The army of Bohemia was now in full 
retreat, and in the direction Napoleon 
wished, his columns in hot pursuit. On 
the morning after the battle, Aug. 28, 
he had established the Imperial Head- 
quarters at Pirna, whence he could direct 
in person the decisive operations that 
must soon deliver the enemy into his 
hands. He must almost infallibly have 
captured the two Emperors—of Austria 
and Russia—and the King of Prussia, and 
the triumph must have gone far to re- 
establish his prestige. And yet now he lost 
it all—the last and perhaps the greatest, 
at least the most momentous chance of 


he had received bad accounts from Silesia, 
where, in truth, Macdonald had been 
grievously handled by Bliicher on Aug. 26; 
another that he thought he might organise 
an attack which would secure him Berlin, 
for the news of Oudinot’s reverse at Gros- 
beeren had not yet arrived. The third— 
the most probable, and that generally 
accepted now—is that he was seized with 
strange mysterious illness, the first symp- 
toms of the malady that killed him. De 
Fezensac says that he had breakfasted as 
usual on Aug. 28 and was reviewing the 
troops as they passed on in pursuit, when 
he was seized with violent internal pains. 
It was thought at first that he had been 
poisoned. Whatever the cause, his mentah 
and physical prostration was such that he 
was unfit for duty, and now, at the critical 
moment, became suddenly an altered man. 
The breakdown was, after all, intelligible. 
On the day he reached Dresden he had 
been drenched to the skin, yet without 
changing his clothes he made all his dis- 
positions for the fight, and again during 
the battle was exposed to the fury of the 





NAPOLEON 
elements. It may be well believed, too, 
that the mental strain of anxieties, weighty 
enough to crush a dozen, was beginning 
to tell upon this extraordinary man, and 
that nerve exhaustion helped to develop 
disease. 

Undoubtedly now the luck had turned. 
Here its last great prize had slipped away 
from causes that defied prevision. From 
now henceforward Napoleon encountered 
almost unbroken misfortune. His great 
military genius flickered up once again for 
the defence of France in 1814, and with 
so bright a flame, that this campaign is 


held up as one of the finest illustrations of 


war, but for the rest of this year, 1813, he 
experienced nothing but defeat. Blow 
followed blow, each with more destructive 
effect, limiting his power of resistance. 
The battles on the Katzbach, and at 
Grosbeeren, had actually preceded the 
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more leisurely and in good order. On 
the z9th Vandamme attacked the Russian 
Guards at Toéplitz and was driven back ; 
next day they attacked him in position at 
Culm, and, being in great strength, all but 
destroyed him. After 
Oudinot’s defeat by Bernadotte, Napoleon 
had given Ney command of the Army of 
the North, and desired to again threaten 
Berlin, but he was met by Bernadotte at 
Dennewitz on Sept. 6, and completely 
defeated. The causes of these repeated 
disasters were not far to seek. They have 
been largely, and, no doubt, rightly attri- 
buted to the care with which collision 
with Napoleon in person was avoided, 
and attacks made on his marshals when 
without his guidance. If the Emperor 
was in the field, the enemy retired 
before him. When he moved to another 
sphere of operations, or when a marshal 


Nor was this all. 


GRAND ENTRY OF THE ALLIED SOVEREIGNS INTO PARIS, ON MARCH 3I, 1814. 


victory at Dresden. Immediately after- 
wards came Vandamme’s overthrow by 
the army he was supposed to intercept, 
for the pursuit had relaxed after Napoleon 
left, and the Allies continued their retreat 


was detached alone, issue was joined, with 
the result we have seen. 
in spite of his personal activity, failed in 
bringing on the great battles and decisive 


Thus Napoleon, 


victories he sought and expected. 


This 
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was the counsel given by Moreau, now in 
the Russian service, and by Jomini, the 
great writer on war. It was followed when 
Bliicher in Silesia, having driven the 
French across the Bober, retired on the 
approach of Napoleon. When Napoleon 
started for Dresden Bliicher againadvanced, 
and the battle of the Katzbach. 
Napoleon returned, Bliicher withdrew; and 
again, a third time, the Prussian general did 
the same. Schwarzenberg advanced on 
Dresden, thinking Napoleon occupied in 
Silesia. The loss of that battle convinced 
the Allies that their system of retreat was 
wise. Three times Schwarzenberg fell 
back at the approach of the Emperor. 
Vandamme, Oudinot, Ney—all were de- 
feated in the absence of Napoleon. 

Yet this explanation is not altogether 
sufficient, for the French marshals were 
surely not inferior to the generals who 
thus beat them. They were as good men, 
yes—as expert leaders in the field; but 
they had no heart in the business: they 


won 


would not work together, their jealousies 
and constant quarrels did infinite justice 


to the common cause. Napoleon com- 
plained often of their lack of confidence 
in themselves and in their troops. All 
wanted him with them to enforce their 
orders and energy in all ranks. 
Ney found command most irksome, and 
after Dennewitz said he would rather be 
a simple grenadier. The 
generals, of all his officers, was gone. 


infuse 


morale of his 
His 
colleagues subordinate to him would not 
obey his orders. ‘I am tired of repeat- 
ing that it is impossible to make General 
Reynier do what he is told. I beg that 
either he or I may be removed,” Ney wrote 
on Sept. 23. Macdonald, after the Katz- 
bach, complained that he tried his hardest, 
but was neither nor imitated. 
No concerted action could be carried out, 
no combinations 
ditions ; 


sec ynded 


made under such 
operations failed, 
were retarded, because orders were mis- 
understood or openly defied. We have thus 


con- 
movements 


in Germany the same fatal consequences 
from these dissensions as in Spain. 

But there was yet another cause, and 
that was the inferior quality of the fighting 
machine. At Wagram, as far back as 1800, 
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Napoleon said he no longer commanded 
the soldiers of Austerlitz. The army of 
1813 was far worse than that of 1809. 
The places of the veterans who had fallen 
wholesale in Russia were now largely filled 
with mere striplings—brave lads, no 
doubt, who were capable of fine feats ; 
but their enthusiasm was short-lived, and 
they were physically unequal to the hard- 
ships of a prolonged campaign. With 
constitutions still unformed, and wanting 
in the patient hardihood of old soldiers, 
they broke down under the combined 
effects of hunger, fatigue, and persistently 
inclement weather; they were easily dis- 
couraged, and fought badly against older 
and more seasoned troops, while the want 
of subsistence brought on marauding and 
so much misconduct that the French 
army was rapidly becoming disorganised 
before the end came at Leipsic. 

It is recorded of Napoleon that, as the 
waters closed over him, he displayed un- 
wonted patience; an unwearied dignity 
and constancy that deserved the highest 
He never reproached his defeated 
marshals, but took their failures as part of 
the bad luck that haunted him, and for- 
gave them even their faults. When they 
quarrelled, he interposed with almost 
paternal kindness, and reconciled them 
without wounding their feelings. ‘‘ He 
calmed the irritation of one, revived the 
courage of another, reminded a third that 
a soldier must obey orders, a fourth that 
he must treat his subordinates well.” 
Ney and Macdonald retained their com- 
mands; Oudinot was put at the head of 
the Young Guard. It was a time to close 
the ranks around him, to keep his 
adherents together, to lose the help of 
none. The French army was already 
reduced to half its numbers. The allied 
forces were gaining ground on every side. 
Bernadotte, with his Army of the North, 
the was that of 
Silesia ; that of Schwarzenberg was moving 
on Freyberg, to strike at the communica- 
tions. It was a combined effort to enclose 
Napoleon in Dresden, for now Benningsen 
had come up with the Russian reserves, 
50,000 fresh men, and the Allies dared 
at last to try with their 
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redoubtable foe. The Bavarians were also 
at the point of joining them. 

Napoleon was now concentrating on 
Leipsic, and he arrived there on Oct. 15, 
having seven corps d’armée, the Guard, and 
two cavalry corps in Leipsic, with two 
more infantry corps and one of cavalry 
outside, at Mockern—in all, 160,000 men 
with 720 guns. Schwarzenberg’s Bohemian 
army and Bliicher’s combined, with a 
portion of Bernadotte’s, numbered nearly 
200,000, withg7oguns. The French were on 
both sides of the river Elster, but the main 
force to the south, opposed to the allied 
centre, while to the westward at Mockern 
Ney made head against Bliicher. The 
result of the first day’s fighting on Oct. 16 
was a drawn battle. Napoleon had taken 
the offensive with some success ; but Ney 
had lost Mockern, and during the night 
the French line was drawn in and now 
occupied a semicircle around Leipsic, 
with one flank on the Elster, the other 
on the Partha, a smaller stream. The 
17th of October passed in taking up the 
new positions and bringing up reinforce- 
ments, but on the 18th Schwarzenberg 
directed all his efforts to crush the French 
centre to the south of Leipsic, but failing 
there, attacked the left also without success. 
Meanwhile Bernadotte and Bliicher had 
joined forces, and by a vigorous advance 
so compromised Napoleon’s left that the 
position at Leipsic was untenable. 
the night he ordered a retreat, 
back in much confusion 
Rhine, covered by a 
which fought 
overwhelmed. 


During 
and fell 
the 
rearguard 
was eventually 


towards 
gallant 


well but 
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No doubt this defeat was accentuated 
by the lack of due preparation for retreat. 
There was but one bridge across the Elster, 
although several of Napoleon’s leading 
lieutenants had urged upon Berthier, the 
chief of the staff, the vital importance of 
providing other passages across the river. 
Berthier would not take upon himself 
either to order the bridges to be con- 
structed or to point out to his imperial 
master that they were necessary. He was 
a man of strict routine, extremely accurate 
in ‘carrying out his instructions, but he so 
dreaded Napoleon’s fierce outbreaks of 
temper that he had long vowed to him- 
self that he would never take the initiative, 
never even ask questions, or seek instruc- 
tions. So when the Emperor overlooked 
any matter, as now, it was neglected alto- 
gether. Hence, as Marbot tells us, when 
the retreat began ‘‘on Weissenfels and the 
Saale there was not a beam or a plank 
across a single brook.” This carelessness 
for their safety produced much illwill in 
the army, and we learn on the same 
authority that when the Emperor galloped 
by the retreating columns, he was not 
greeted by a single cheer. 

Leipsic was no better than a massacre. 
The French in all lost 60,000 men, in- 
cluding prisoners; the Allies, 45,000. 
Napoleon had some 80,000 only remaining 
of the army he had led forward in the 
spring, and with these shattered forces he 
reached the Rhine on Nov. 2, to begin 
for the first time in his military career a 
defensive war. France was to be now 
invaded as the last outrage imposed by the 
Napoleonic régime. X. Y. Z. 
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By MAX 
I. 
IGHT o’clock. A _ dark, dreary 
winter’s day had just drizzled into 
night. The mud lay in slippery patches 
even on the pavement, and fitfully the 
rain fell in thin fast streams. 

The gas-lamps on London Bridge threw 
dimly into shadows the people moving 
listlessly from one side to the other. 
Clerks and workgirls plodded dismally on, 
elbowing each other heedlessly, returning 
dead-beat from their day’s toil to supper 
and bed, and the beginning of another 
day. Heavily laden buses passed them, 
and as they heard the rumble of wheels, 
or the snort of the horses, they looked up 
hopefully. But the shaky light within the 
vehicles disclosed no vacant seat, so they 
bent their heads resignedly and tramped on. 

One girl, however, tall and slight, neatly, 
even coquettishly dressed, though in a 
cheap, tawdry style, took no notice of 
passing "buses, but, with her eyes on the 
ground and one hand firmly grasping a 
small umbrella, walked on in dogged 
sullenness, her thin lips compressed, and 
a set expression on her pallid face, as if 
defying the elements. Since nine o’clock 
in the morning of that day she had been 
toiling as a waitress in a large City 
restaurant, and the cries of the customers 
seemed to ring in her ears still, and deafen 
her to the hackneyed tramp of the street 
traffic. She was nota popular girl with the 
young men who thronged in little gregarious 
batches to dine at the one-and-sixpenny 
table-d’ héte which an enterprising German 
had established not far from the Mansion 
House. The cheap wit, coarse familiarity, 
and loud, empty laughs of the customers 
were met by a freezing contempt from the 
girl, so ill concealed that they gradually 
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abandoned her tables altogether ; and:so, 
little by little, the younger men deserted 
her, and she ministered to the wants only 
of the old and grey. These, at least, were 
supportable ; they sat quietly chewing the 
meat with their toothless jaws, reading 
between each mouthful a halfpenny paper, 
and never addressed her, except on enter- 
ing with “‘ Good-morning! ” and on leaving 
with a humble, ill-asserted nod as they 
walked to the desk to pay their bill. They 
were all subdued, harmless creatures—all 
failures in life, all faded, broken men. But 
the others, the young generation, the grin- 
ning, self-satisfied, brainless imbeciles— 
these she could not trust herself even to 
speak to. She stood sometimes watching 
them from her lonely corner, and shud- 
dered as they burst into their horrible 
mirthless laughs. If by chance she over- 
heard a fragment of their conversation, it 
was always about sport, or music-halls, or 
girls. And, oh! the leer in their expression- 
less eyes when her own sex was mentioned ! 
Idiot was written on every feature of their 
faces. She instinctively guessed the blank- 
ness of their minds, the uselessness of their 
lives, and mentally comparing them with the 
old men who were noiselessly munching at 
her own tables, she thought, ‘“‘ These have, 
perhaps, been like those, and those will 
become like these!” And she shivered, 
and through the window near her let her 
gaze rest, with a sigh of relief, on the 
sleek, muscular horses harnessed to the 
vans below. 

The rain ceased for a moment, and she 
closed her umbrella. In the Borough 
High Street, as she walked along, her head 
erect, her eyes straight before her, men 
coming from the opposite direction gazed 
fixedly at her without obtaining the 
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slightest return glance. One or 
behind hurried until they reached her side, 
then turned boldly round and looked full 
at her. After walking silently a few yards 


two 


SHE MINISTERED TO THE WANTS 


they hazarded a “‘ Good evening!” Then 


she fixed her large grey eyes upon them 
with a contemptuous stare, and they slunk 


away. And she thought bitterly to her- 
self that of all the of male 


beings she had_ seen spoken to, 


hundreds 
and 
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had known a Man! —an 
intellectual, sentient, thinking man !— 
with some object in life beyond sport: 
some knowledge beyond a répertoire of 


she never 


ONLY OF THE OLD AND GREY. 


sensational novels or comic songs and 
dance music. 

Arriving at St. George’s Church, she 
felt so tired that she determined to wait 
for atram. Under the heavy gas-jets at 


the corner, her slight, well-clothed figure 








attracted attention from the few women 
lounging against the rails. 

“My eye!” exclaimed one, a fat, greasy 
creature in a flaming shawl. ‘ Pipe that 
‘at! W’y, if I’d er known ther Princess 
o’ Wyles was darn ’ere a-wisitin’, I’d er 
put on my Sunday togs, and chawnst it, 
blow’d if I wouldn’t!” A roar of laughter 
burst from the others in a strident voice 
which had nothing human in its sound. 
The young girl, who had been standing 
dreamily, lost in her own thoughts, looked 
round at the group with a glance of pity- 
ing disdain. 

“Don’t you go too near, ’Liza,” con- 
tinued the woman, “‘ or you'll git yer nose 
froze orf! My eye, ain’t she ’orty, nar!” 


Feeling how useless any discussion 
could be with such creatures, the girl 


turned and walked slowly away, pursued 
by the vituperative tongue of one of a class 
that ought never to have been endowed 
with the faculty of speech. 

This incident made the girl more than 
ever embittered against humanity. What 
was the use of living, under such con- 
ditions ? Day followed day, bringing no 
change or improvement in her monotonous 
life. With the people among whom she 
dwelt she had no sympathy, and apparently 
little in common. Was her existence to 
flow to its trivial end, aimless, purposeless, 
like a rudderless boat? Why had she 
been created and thrust into a sphere of 
life which was distasteful to her, and for 
which she was not naturally fitted? The 
thought that years would roll on in the same 
dull round made her shiver with anticipa- 
tive dread: surely, she told herself, there 
was some way out of the dark labyrinth. 

The rain began to fall again. She 
opened the umbrella, and walked more 
quickly, for she had turned into the Old 
Kent Road, and was nearly home. now 
lhe battered stalls lay vawning with food 
and gaudy wearing apparel. The flaring 
oil-lamps swung, rusty, in the wind, whilst 
the rain dripped from old bits of tarpaulin 
covering the more delicate merchandise. 
Children were huddled together in every 
doorway; dirty, half-dressed, and unkempt: 
fighting, squalling, swearing. ‘* What men 
and women will these become!” thought 
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the girl, with a sigh. 


““Why were they 
made ? 


There seems no system in the 
working of the world. It all drifts on so 
hopelessly!” Outside a public-house a 
man and woman were quarrelling. The 
man, an evident lounger of beer-bars, with 
shifty eyes, a narrow brow, and protruding 
jawbones of abnormal size, raised his hand 
to strike the woman, a bloated, dishevelled 
creature; but she stepped back, pouring 
horrible imprecations upon his wretched 
head in a hoarse, snarling tone. The rain 
was running down her face in streamlets, 
soaking into her hatless hair, which lay 
partly loose on the tattered black shawl 
covering her shoulders. The giri passed 
on, and turned down a narrow thorough- 
fare, dark and dismal. The houses were 
small, and seemed to have been built many 
years ago. A garden, bare of flowers, and 
containing, generally, a leafless tree or 
some cheap broken statuary, led to an 
area of three or four well-worn steps. The 
houses were all exactly alike : all decayed, 
dirty, and disheartening to gaze upon, 
although and there attempts had 
been some of the windows 
to enliven their appearance by showy 
ribbon and imitation-lace curtains. The 
girl stopped a few doors down, sighed 
deeply, and entered a house. She walked 
through the shrubless garden, and de- 
scending the area steps, opened a tot- 
tering old door. She had reached home. 


here 
made in 


I. 
“Hullo, Lil!” cried one of her 
a sharp-featured anzemic-looking 
fifteen, ‘‘ about soaked, ain’t you ?” 


sisters, 
girl of 


Lil carried her dripping umbrella into 
the kitchen, without speaking, and placed 
it upright in the sink. When she returned 
to the shabby breakfast-parlour, she took 
off her things wearily, and sitting down 
on a rickety sofa, surveyed the room and 
its occupants absent-mindedly. Her father, 
a short, shrivelled, silent man, in a huge, 
discoloured arm-chair, was seated by the 
fire, smoking and reading. He looked 
round as she entered, muttered an “ Ah, 
Lil!” without removing his pipe, then 
resumed his paper, with his head sunk on 
his bent shoulders. Her mother, red- 
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visaged and of immense proportions, as if 
she had absorbed the missing flesh of her 
lean husband, bustled about with a battered 
tea-tray, and finished by placing a plate of 
hot something or other in front of her 
daughter. 

“Liver and bacon, Lil,” she explained. 
**T thought you’d like it for a change.” 

Lil, who remembered that the dish 


in question figured on the family bill of 
fare at least twice a week, drew her chair 
up to the clothless table, and commenced 
to eat slowly, without appetite. 

** You’re very quiet to-night, Lil,” said 
** Ain’t you well, or are you in 


her sister. 
love ?” 

‘Qh, don’t bother me!” returned Lil. 

‘Dear, dear!” answered her sister. 
‘‘We’re on our dignity to-night, because 
Ted’s coming!” 

“Ted?” asked Lil in a surprised tone. 

‘““Why, of course,” replied her sister 
pertly. ‘‘ Your Ted, dear. This is Saturday, 
isn’t it?” 

Lil sat silent, while her eyes wandered 
with a bitter smile to a ring on her left 
hand. She was engaged to be married! 
Pestered by the man, worried by her 
mother because he was ‘earning good 
money in a large wholesale firm in the 
City,” she had accepted him with a faint 
hope that she would find peace of mind 
and happiness as the companion and wife 
of a man who really loved her. But it 
was another deception. Although affec- 
tionate and kind to her, he was of the 
same stamp as the rest—narrow-minded, 
without ambition, and with no knowledge 
of or interest in any subject in the world 
beyond haberdashery. Yet how could 
she undeceive him? Their marriage was 
regarded as settled; he had even begun 
to buy odd bits of furniture, and had begged 
her repeatedly to fix their wedding-day. 

She pushed the plate from her, scarcely 
touched. 

**What’s the matter, Lil ?” asked her 
mother, anxious for her daughter’s health. 
Illness meant doctor’s bills, wages lost at 
business, worry and labour at home. 

“Nothing, mother, only I’m_ tired,” 
replied Lil. ‘‘ Put my dinner in the oven 
to keep warm. Perhaps | shall be able to 
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eat it later on.” And she returned to her 
seat on the sofa, and lay there musing. 
The smoke from her father’s pipe went 
curling to the blackened ceiling. She 
watched the blue rings rise, dissolve, and 
disappear in the air. Lulled by the quiet 
of the room, for her mother and sister 
were washing up in the kitchen, her head 
sank upon the hard pillow, her eyes closed, 
and she lay dozing vaguely. 

The banging of the street-door above, 
a confused murmuring of voices, and a 
shuffling of feet aroused her. She half- 
opened her eyes in a vacant wonder, but 
did not move. 

“* Lil!” cried her sister from the top of 
the stairs. 

“Well?” replied Lil drowsily. 

“Come on up, here’s Ted!” 

Lil hesitated for a moment, then rose 
slowly. Her father was still in the arm- 
chair, but his head was dangling over the 
side, his eyes were closed, and his mouth 
was wide open, emitting heavy snores. 
His paper had fallen to the floor, and the 
ashes of his pipe, which had dropped to 
his knees, lay in little heaps on his 
bestained waistcoat. Lil lingered, regard- 
ing him for a few seconds, then, dragging 
herself wearily upstairs, she entered the 
sitting-room. 

A tall, lanky fellow stood awkwardly 
awaiting her, embarrassed by his hands, 
the fingers of which he twisted nervously. 
He was about thirty years of age, with 
scanty hair of a faded sandy colour and a 
thin, faint moustache. His face, of a 
light pinkish tint, had a curious expression 
of heavy infantile imbecility, whilst his 
eyes, of a nondescript diluted sepia, had a 
blank wondering stare never illumined by 
an intellectual gleam. 

He advanced to meet her. ‘* How are 
you, dear?” he asked, kissing her. She 
returned his kiss with a cold mechanical 
movement of the lips. 

“You look pale, Lil,’ he continued, 
with genuine ““Aren’t you 
well?” 

‘‘ Don’t worry me, there’s a good fellow,” 
she answered peevishly. ‘I’m tired, 
that’s all.” 

She sat down, and he took a seat near 


concern. 
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her. 
then 


The usual stereotyped conversation 
commenced. He talked of the 
weather, of his busy day at the office, his 
prospects there, and finally of a second- 
hand wardrobe he had seen, as good as 
‘“*It was marked 
£8, but I’m sure 1 could get it for six or 
seven,” 


new, in a shop close by. 


he explained, with a lumbering 


conceit of his commercial ability. She 


HE SEATED HIMSELF AT THE OLD PIANO, 


answered him in monosyllables, without 
interest. Dimly feeling at last that his 
powers of conversation were scarcely equal 
to a more prolonged effort, he asked her 
if he should cheer her with a “ tune,” and 
upon receiving an encouraging ‘‘ Do, Ted!” 
given more that she might be alone with 
her thoughts than from any pleasure antici- 
pated from the actual playing, he seated 
himself at the old piano, his face beaming 
stupidly. He was very proud of his talent 
as a pianist; he felt that. it lifted him 
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above the common herd, and gave him a 
superiority over his fellow-clerks not easily 
He had a sister who 
gave lessons at Tooting, a poor, spiritless, 
effaced creature, by dint of many 
years’ scales and exercises, could amble 
through a well-practised piece so as to 


to be contested. 


who 


satisfy easily pleased parents who paid 
her sixpence a lesson. 


pr 


Aran $f? 
Lk 


HIS FACE BEAMING. 


Ted brought his huge, shapeless hands 
down on the keys with a heavy thump, his 
foot pressing the loud pedal. He waded 
through a vamping, formless ‘‘ march,” his 
blunt, rigid fingers sometimes striking two 
notes at once, his eyes watching the keys 
with great anxiety as he made little un- 
certain dabs with his left hand, followed 
by a quick jerk of the head in the direction 
of the treble, as if fearful that some terrible 
catastrophe had occurred on that side in 
the meanwhile. 
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Lil watched him vaguely for some time. 
Then suddenly, as the pianist was in the 
middle of an exciting finale, his elbows 
raised, his head bent, the perspiration 
running down his forehead in the 
tremendous labour of the performance, she 
called out abruply, “‘Ted!” The noise 
ceased at once. He turned round on his 
seat. “‘ Ted, I’m not feeling well to-night. 
The rain has left off, and I think a walk 
would do me good. You’ll be going soon, 
anyway ; so, if you like, I’ll walk with you 
as far as your tram. Will you come ?” 

Would he come! The poor imbecile 
was only too delighted. It was rarely 
indeed that Lil asked him to take her out ; 
he attributed this last success to his play- 
ing, and mentally determined to buy a 
new “march” he had seen in a music- 
shop at Tooting as soon as he got home. 

He put on his overcoat—a long, hybrid 
garment—and, taking his hat in his hand, 
walked to the-street-door. The rain had 
now ceased, and the stars were twinkling 
brightly overhead in a dull blue sky. Lil 
returned from the parlour neatly dressed 


in her cape and little toque. Then closing 
the old door, which creaked on its hinges, 
they left the house together. 


Ill. 

Lil waiked side by side with her lover, 
without taking his arm, her dress daintily 
raised from the ground; he, comfortably 
content, glad to be with her; she, silent 
and sombre, longing for the turmoil of the 
Old Kent Road, that she might escape 
from her own thoughts. What would she 
not give to be like other girls of her own 
age and position in life! They passed her 
in the dark narrow street, cuddling closely 
to their sweethearts, looking up to them 
fondly. They were never racked with 
doubt ; they were satisfied and happy with 
the men they possessed, while she !—she 
felt more alone by her lover’s side than if 
she had been by herself in her own room. 
Good - natured, kind, obedient to her 
slightest wish—all this she conceded; but 
all this, she told herself, could be just as 
well found in a dog. 

They reached the top of the street, and 
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turned into the Old Kent Road. Here 
was a motley crew indeed! Every stall 
surrounded by a little crowd of credulous 
people, listening open-mouthed to the 
sellers’ cries. The public- houses, and 
every third shop seemed to be a public- 
house, were full to overflowing. Thirsty 
customers poured in and out in a never- 
ceasing stream. Here and there Lil 
noticed a girl of about her own age 
wearily pushing a perambulator containing 
a sickly infant, whilst the husband, shabby 
and sallow, dragged one or two little mites 
after him by the hand. There was her 
future—a constant struggle against poverty. 
Cold meat and hashes for dinner, washing 
the clothes herself, and drying them in a 
grassless patch at the back of a damp- 
bricked villa. No pleasure, no change, 
no feeling the pulse of life; but a dismal 
comatic lingering until Death should claim 
her for his own. And somehow, in this 
comparison, death seemed less fearful to 
her. Her vague ideas of an after-life, her 
childish belief in a future hell or heaven, 
all seemed to resolve themselves into one 
blissful dream—a long, long rest. With 
no worry, no work, no mingling with the 
crowd; but a great nihility, infinite in 
time and space, an eternal, placid sleep. 
“There it is, Lil!” exclaimed Ted, 
suddenly stopping abruptly outside a 
furniture-shop where a dirty Jew-typed 
man was standing in an old silk hat. Ted 
pointed to a wardrobe marked £8, and 
nudged her with his elbow, as a hint to 
say nothing while the sharp-eared, ferret- 
eyed proprietor was within hearing dis- 
tance. Cheap suites were straggling all 
over the pavement, almost down to the 
curb. Fitted bedsteads gaped from the 
back of the shop, whilst scattered in every 
direction were tables, fire-irons, and carpets. 
As they passed on, Ted enlarged upon the 
beauties of his discovery, and informed 
Lil, who was scarcely listening, that if she 
liked he would offer the man £6 for it. 
But she had again abandoned herself 
to her own thoughts, which were getting 
darker and more bitter at every step they 
took. All around her, the streets she had 
known from childhood, the shops, almost 
every stall, served to remind her of what 
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her married life must inexorably become. 
A spectre seemed to rise before her heated 
brain, pointing to the filth and dirt, the 
shabby men and faded women, and she 
heard a voice distinctly saying, ‘ That is 
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face, she recovered herself and _ said, 
little tremblingly, ‘“ Oh !— 


nothing! — only, that *s— your tram 


although a 


coming.” 
‘Do you want to get rid of me, then?” 








LIL WALKED ALONG IN 


fate : And 
she shuddered, clutching Ted’s arm as if 
for protection, and cried aloud, ‘‘ No! no!” 
He bent over her in alarm, and asked 
anxiously, ‘‘ What is it, Lil; what’s the 
matter ?” 

At sight of his stupid, good-natured 


your there is your future!” 
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‘ But 
and I 


replied. 


distance, 


Of course not,” she 


walked 
think I must be getting home.” 
‘* Let me see you part of the way back,” 


we have some 


he said eagerly. ‘I have enjoyed this 
walk so much!” 


““T’d rather go alone, dear,” she replied 


; F 
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gently, touched by his affection in spite of 
herself. 

**QOh, all right!” he returned, a little 
disappointed. ‘* But I shall see you to- 
morrow, sha’n’t I ?” he asked. 

** Ves, dear,” she answered, with a vacant 
look in her eyes. 

As the tram approached, he wished her 
*‘Good-night!” and clambered up. He 
stood halfway up the iron stairs as the car 
moved slowly from her, waving his hat 
until he could while 
she, who had watched him with a strange, 
and walked 


see her no more; 


fixed smile, slowly turned 
hack. 

She felt better now; a weight, an ob- 
stacle, seemed to have been removed : her 
breath came quicker, and her pace was 
faster. She saw nothing around her, for 
an impenetrable seemed to hang 
before her eyes. What charms had life for 
her ? She wanted rest, oblivion. Through 
the mist in front of her loomed again the 
Spectre, but not as before, with terrible 
and frowning visage. It smiled 
gently now, and in Lil’s fevered mind rang 
the words, ‘‘Come, poor little one, come 


veil 


eves 
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She 
glided with quickened steps and panting 
breath, as it moved faster. It crossed the 
road ; followed. ’Buses and heavy 
carts were rumbling along, with jaded 
drivers only half awake. Lil walked in a 
lethargic ecstasy, following the Spectre to 
the promised bliss. A cry—a crash—an 
oath from the driver—a scream like a dis- 
consolate wail, and the girl lay silent and 
motionless under the heavy wheels of a 
passing ’bus. 

They carried her gently to a chemist’s 
shop. One man, old and careworn, knelt 
by her side, and raised her fragile body 
tenderly. She lay, supported in his arms, 
her little head bent on her breast, and he 
wiped the mud lovingly from her thin 
cheeks with a faded handkerchief. The 
light of the chemist’s gas-lamps, dim 
and low, fell upon her white face. Her eyes 
were closed as in a placid sleep; no look 
of pain or horror transfixed her features, 
but her mouth was half- open with an 
expression of ineffable gladness, as if her 
troubled soul had found content and peace 
at last. 


to me; here is the rest you seek!” 


she 


ACADEMICIAN. 


By FRED MILLER. 


‘HE visitor to the Diploma Gallery at 
7 Burlington House will find placed 
rather high, and in a corner of the gallery, 
a picture of flowers, somewhat in the style 


of van Hysum. A hundred and thirty 
London smoke and dust have 
dimmed its colouring, and the picture 
would attract little or no notice did not the 
eye catch the name Mary Moser, and many 
learn for the first time that the original 
members of the Royal Academy of Arts 
numbered one other woman besides the 
fascinating Angelica—the painter of this 
flower-picture. which was Mary Moser’s 


years of 


diploma work. The Academicians have 
never since then paid a woman the com- 
pliment of electing her to their ranks, 
which is ungallant, if not unjust. 

Let us see if we can catch a glimpse of 
Mary Moser, who is described by the gos- 
siping J. T. Smith as “‘ somewhat of a 
precise woman, though at times a most 
cheerful companion.” She was glancing, 
it would seem, at Fuseli; but his heart, 
unfortunately, had already been deeply 
pierced by Miss Kaufmann, and this—her 
one romantic attachment, so far as we 
know—indicates the nature of the woman 





MARY 


who is such a contrast to her fellow- 
Academician and friend, the universally 
admired Angelica. 

But if we find all the romance 


rival, Mary Moser had one gift denied 


in her 


Angelica—the gift of writing an excellent 
letter; and if her talk was at all like her 
letter - writing, she would indeed have 
been welcomed at the tea-tables of the 
day. I had thought of giving in the 
account of the other lady Academician 
(see the April number of this Magazine 
specimens of her letters, but I found them 
so decorously dull or ‘* Tupperian” in 
style that I forbore. But 
Mary Moser’s epistolary 
skill shall be shown. 

The bald facts which 
have come down to us 
are briefly these. Mary 
the 
child of George Michael 
Moser, who had been 
drawing-master to 
George III. during his 


Moser was only 


boyhood, and to whose 
energy the 
founding of the Academy 
was largely due. In asso- 
ciation with Chambers, 
West, and Cotes he 
framed the constitution 
of the new body, and on 
Nov. 28, 1768, presented 
the memorial to the King, asking for his 
patronage. The first meeting of the newly 
constituted body was held in December 
of the same year, at which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who had been elected President, 
delivered an appropriate address. 

This accounts for Mary’s election as a 
foundation member of the Royal Academy, 
for Michael Moser was the first Keeper of 
the newly incorporated Academy, and on 
his death, in 1783, a notice of him from 
the pen of Sir Joshua Reynolds was pub- 
lished, in which he was described as “ the 
first gold-chaser in the kingdom, possessed 
of a universal knowledge of all branches 
of painting and sculpture, and in every 
sense the father of the present race of 
artists.” Mary, being his only child, would 
have enjoyed many privileges, both in art 


zeal and 


MARY 


MOSER. 


From the Picture by Zoffany. 
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training as well as social intercourse, for her 
father’s circle of friends included Hogarth, 
Garrick, Johnson, Goldsmith, and other 
artistic celebrities of the day, and she may 
have been present when Moser, in _his 
broken English, greatly mortified Gold- 
smith by stopping him in the middle of a 
vivacious harangue with the exclamation, 
* Stay, stay ! 
say something !” 


Toctor Shonson’s going to 
Mary received premiums 
of five guineas from the Society of Arts in 
and again in 1759, and exhibited 
with the Society of Artists from 1760 to 
1768, and sent to the Academy until 1802. 
She was so near-sighted 


=a=-2 
175 
fs 


that her nose when she 
was painting was within 
an inch of the canvas, 
and an amusing account 
has come down to us of 
a small display of tongue 
Mary 
and a Mrs. Paradice at 
a tea-party at Mrs. 
Nollekens’. Mrs. 
Paradice’s figure was so 
neat and _ small that 
Mary called her a sylph. 
“Better to be 
joined Mrs. 
“than be as dull- 
looking mole.” 
“Fie! fie! my dears,” 
exclaimed Dr. Johnson, 
who was one of the company, “‘no sparring; 
off with your mufflers, and fight it fairly 
out.” 

It is astonishing with such an infirmity 
that she could display such harmony in 
her performances. Her pictures of flowers, 
for which she was so deservedly famed, 
possess an elegance of composition, a 
clearness colouring, and, in most 
instances, exquisite finishing. She was 
remarkably choice in the colour she used, 
preferring ultramarine upon all occasions 
whenever blue was required. Queen 
Charlotte employed her at Frogmore to 
decorate a room for her, which she called 
after her name, and for which Miss Moser 
received over £900. 

Henry Fuseli, to whom one of the follow- 
ing letters here was addressed, does not 


warfare between 


so,” re- 
Paradice, 
to 

as a 
MOSER. 


of 
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appear to have given Mary the slightest 
encouragement, though in 1803, at the 
re-election of Benjamin West to the 
Presidentship, the only adverse vote was 
Fuseli’s; and when challenged by the 
other Academicians for having voted for 
Mary Moser (then Mrs. Lloyd), he replied, 
“Well, suppose I did; she is eligible to 
the office, and is not one old woman as 
good as another!” By the way, can we 
put down the non-election of any woman 
since 1768 into the Academy to the fear of 
her being elected President ? 

Fuseli having married in 1788, seven 
years after Angelica had left England for 
good as the wife of Zucchi, Mary Moser 
married Mr. Lloyd, a widower, in 1791, 
and outlived him many years, for she did 
not die until 1819, when she could not 
have been far off eighty, though her exact 
age is not given in anyrecords I have 
consulted. The first letter is exceedingly 


interesting for the glimpse we get of the 
fashions of the time. 

Letter of Mary Moser to Mrs. Lloyd, 
whose husband she subsequently married— 


May 8. Circa 1770. 

My dear Friend,—Come to London and admire 
our plumes: they sweep the sky: a Duchess wears 
six feathers, a lady four, and every milkmaid one at 
each corner of her cap! Your Mamma desired me to 
inquire the name of something she had seen in the 
window in Tavistock Street: it seems she was 
afraid to ask ; but I took courage, and they told me 
they were rattlesnake tippets; however, notwith- 
standing their frightful name, they are not unlike a 
beaufong, only the quills are made stiff, and springy 
in the starching. Fashion is grown a monster! 
Pray tell your operator your hair must measure just 
three-quarters of a yard from the extremity of one 
wing to the other. I should not have said so much 
about fashions, but I suppose it makes part of the 
conversation of country ladies. I hope my advice 
will not be stale: French trimming is quite the 
bon-ton. 

N.B.—The Queen and her ladies never wear 
feathers : they say here that the minority ladies are 
distinguished from the courtiers by their plumes. 
Mrs. Sheriff brought a terrible story of a trance, 
which I suppose your Mamma has told you already ; 
but I have since inquired into the merit of the 
case, and have been assured by some of the lady’s 
relations, who are likewise cousins of mine by 
marriage, that the story is fabulous, and they fancy 
it was fabricated to amuse a good old Aunt who 
delights in the marvellous. Is there no ghostly 
story propagated at Carnarvon that would petrify 
one’s friends? In Heaven’s sake invent me some. 


MOSER. 


Let them be wonderful indeed, that I may make a 
tizure among the old ladies. I have found very 
good effects from telling a terrific story when I held 
a doubtful low hand. Pray keep this secret. I do 
not know one gossiping anecdote, or it should be 
at your service. My Father and Mother join me in 
compliments to you and Captain Lloyd.—And I 
remain to all perpetuity, your sincere friend and 
humble servant, MARY MOSER. 


Letter of Mary Moser, dated 1770, 
Fuseli at Rome— 

If you have not forgotten at Rome those friends 
whom you remembered at Florence, write to me 
from that nursery of arts and raree-show of the 
world, which flourishes in ruins : 
tures, palaces, people, lakes, woods, and _ rivers, 


to 


tell me of pic- 


say if old Tiber droops with age, or whether his 
waters flow as clear, his rushes grow as green, and 
his swans look as white as those of Father Thames ; 
or write me your own thoughts and reflections, 
which will be more acceptable than any description 
of anything Greece and Rome have done these two 
thousand years. 

I suppose there has been a million of letters sent 
to Italy with an account of our Exhibition, so it 
will be only telling you what you know already to 
say that Reynolds was like himself in pictures 
which you have seen ; Gainsborough beyond him- 
self in a portrait of a gentleman in Vandyke habit ; 
and Zoffany superior to everybody, in a portrait of 
Garrick in the character of Abel Drugger, with 
two other figures, Suttle and Face. Sir Joshua 
agreed to give a hundred guineas for the pictures. 
Lord Carlisle, half an hour after, offered Reynolds 
twenty to part with it, which the Knight generously 
refused, resigned his intended purchase to the Lord, 
and the Aonorarium to his brother artist (he is a 
gentleman). Angelica made a great addition to 
the show, and Mr. Hamilton’s picture of ‘ Briséis 
Parting from Achilles’? was very much admired— 
the Briséis in taste, @ Jantiqgue, elegant and 
simple; Coates, Dance, Wilson, etc., as usual. 
Mr. West had no large picture finished. You 
will doubtless imagine that I derived my 
epistolary genius from my but when 
you are tired of my gossiping, you may burn the 
letter, so I shall go on. Some of the literati of the 
Royal Academy were very much disappointed, as 
they couldn’t obtain diplomas, but the secretary, 
who is above trifles, has since made a very flat- 
tering compliment to the Academy in the Preface 
to the Travels. The Professor of History is com- 
forted by the success of his ‘‘ Deserted Village,” 
which is a very pretty poem, and has lately put him- 
self under the conduct of Mrs. Hornick and her fair 
daughters, and is gone to France ; Dr. Johnson sips 
his tea, and cares not for the vanity of the world. 
Sir Joshua a few days ago entertained the Council 
and visitors with calipash and calipee, except poor 
Coates, who last week fell a sacrifice to the cor- 
roding power of soap-lees, which he hoped would 
have cured him of the stone. Many a tear will drop 


nurse ; 





MARY 


on his grave, as he is not more lamented as an artist 
than a friend to the distressed (a poca polvere 
nulla My Mamma declares that 
you are an insufferable creature, and that she speaks 
as good English as your Mother did High German. 


sono che sente !) 


Mr. Mever laughed aloud at your letter, and desired 


to be remembered. My Father and his daughter 


PORTION OF PICTURE OF ROYAI 


OF MARY MOSERK AND 


long to know the 


particularly 


progress you will make, 


MAkY MOSER, 
who remains sincerely your friend, and believes 
you will exclaim or mutter to yourself “ Why did 


she send this d d nonsense to me ? ° 


This is Fuseli’s reply, which besides 
being tardy, is not that of a man the least 
bit smitten with his correspondent— 
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Rome, April 27, 1771. 
Madam,—lI am inexcusable. I know your letter 
by heart, and have never answered it; but I am 
often so unhappy within that I hold it a matter of 
remorse to distress such a friend as Miss Moser with 
my own whimsical miseries. They may be fancied 
evils, but to him who has fancy, real evils are 


BY SINGLETON, CONTAINING 
ANGELICA KAUFMANN. 


PORTRAITS 


unnecessary, though I have them too. 


All I can 


say is that I am approaching the period which 


commonly decides a man’s life with regard to fame 


or infamy; if I am distracted by the thought, those 
who have passed the Rubicon will excuse me, and 
you amongst the number. 

Mr. Runciman, who does me the favour to carry 
these lines, my friend, and in my opinion the best 
painter of us in Rome, has desired me to intro- 


duce him to vour family; but he wants no other 
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introduction than his merit. I beg my warmest 


Mamma, and am 
unaltered, Madam, your most obliged servant and 


friend, 


compliments to Papa and 
FUSELI. 


To Miss Moser, Craven Buildings, Drury Lane. 


Let us catch a glimpse en passant of 
Henry Fuseli, R.A., ‘* Principal Hobgoblin 
Painter to the Devil,” to give the title 
humorously conferred upon him, which 
was neither undeserved nor resented by 
him. A Swiss from Ziirich by birth, he 
was an original and unique figure among 
the artists of the eighteenth century, and 
Mary Moser is not the only woman who 
fell in love with him. He was a man of 
very varied attainments, for he revised 
Hunter’s translations of his friend Lavater’s 
‘** Physiognomy,” had a complete command 
of most European languages, as well as 
Greek and Latin, and gave Cowper material 
assistance in his translation of Homer. 
He had a ready and caustic wit, and a very 
intimate knowledge of the literature of his 
adopted country ; had the pen of the ready 
writer, and added to all these gifts was 
an enthusiastic entomologist. 

With ladies Fuseli was a great favourite, 
and they both indulged his vanity and 
worshipped his genius; yet of female 
beauty he had little appreciation, as is 
painfully exhibited in his pictures. He 
attempted to strike the beholder with awe 
rather than win him by beauty, but his 
pictures awaken the sense of the ludicrous 
by the exaggerations of the actions and 
expressions of his personages than hush 
us by their solemnity. Take, for instance, 
“The Nightmare,” ‘‘ The Lazarhouse,” 
“The Bridge of Chaos,” “‘ The Night Hag,” 
“Satan, Sin, and Death,” and ‘“ Satan 
calling up his Legion.” The very titles 
the horror of melodrama, and 
probably gave rise to the story that the 
painter was in the habit of eating pork 
late at night in order to have the night- 
mare to inspire his pencil the following 
day. Yet this character, whose 
mental habit linked him with that dreamer 
of dreams, William Blake, the engraver of 
some of Fuseli’s pictures, and whose life- 
long friend he was, had a passing flirtation 
with Mary Moser and a serious one with 


suggest 


strange 


Angelica, for whom he always appears 


MARY MOSER. 


to have entertained considerable regard. 
Here is a contemporary description of this 
eccentric lover— 

‘‘ Fuseli was about five feet two inches in 
height, his limbs were well proportioned, 
his shoulders broad, and his chest capa- 
cious. His complexion was fair, his fore- 
head round ; his eyes were large, blue, and 
particularly expressive and _ penetrating ; 
his nose large and somewhat aquiline; 
his mouth was rather wide; and although 
his were not strictly regular, 
yet his countenance was, in the highest 
degree, intelligent 


features 


and energetic. The 
expression of his face varied in a remark- 
able manner with the quick impressions of 
his mind. He was clean and neat in his 
person and dress, and very particular with 
his hair, which was carefully dressed every 
day with powder.” 

Later on we find his domestic happiness 
was endangered by the apparent attempts 
of Mary Wollstonecraft to ruin his affec- 
tions. Knowles (in his ‘ Life of Fuseli”) 
says that Mary Wollstonecraft had fallen 
in love with Fuseli, who was already 
married, and that got rid of 
previously slovenly habits of 
order to please him. 
habit of 
worn by 


she her 
dress in 
Her usual dress 
coarse cloth, such as is 


milkwomen, black worsted 


Was a 
now 


stockings, and a beaver hat, with her hair 


hanging lank about her shoulders. Miss 
Wollstonecraft calmly proposed to stay in 
his house in order to be near him, adding 
to Mrs. Fuseli: ‘I find that I cannot live 
without the satisfaction of seeing and con- 
versing with him daily.” 

Mrs. Fuseli hereupon, Knowles adds, 
forbade her the and Fuseli’s 
admirer went off alone to Paris in Decem- 
ber 1792, to break off the attachment ; and 
that she met Gilbert 
Tinlay, who had been a captain in the 
American Navy during the War of Inde- 
pendence, with whom she lived at Havre 
about the end of 1793, and gave birth 
to a daughter (Fanny) in May :794. She 
appears to have finally broken with Tinlay, 
whom she found was carrying on a /azson 
with another woman, in March 
and in September of that year became 
intimate with William Godwin, who had 


house, 


it was while there 


1796, 
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been previously impressed by her “ Letters 
from Sweden.” Both of them disapproved 
but the expectation of a child 
made a legal union desirable, and they 
The birth 
of this daughter—afterwards the wife of 
Shelley—was fatal to her, and she died 
Sept. 10, 1797. 

Fuseli had 


of marriage ; 


were married March 29, 1797. 


married in 1788 Sophia 


HENRY 
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The 
young lady appears of to have been indif- 
ferent to Fuseli, but her father, who was 
wealthy, considered that her marriage with 
a man dependent upon the caprice of the 
public for his support was not a suitable 
connection for his daughter. 


is celebrated in a poem by Goethe. 


Fuseli remained in full possession of his 
faculties up to the end, delivering his last 


FUSELI, R.A. 


After Howard. 


Rawlins, who is said to have been one of 


his models, and who often sat to him after 
his marriage. She proved an affectionate 
and patient, if not very intelligent wife, 


to whom he was sincerely attached. Fuseli 


had previously, when in Ziirich, in 1778, 


fallen in love, but his suit was unsuccessful. 
This lady, whom he calls ‘‘ Nanna,” had a 
fine person, lively wit, and great accom- 
plishments, and among the latter her pro- 
ficiency in music was considerable, which 


course of lectures as Professor of Painting 
to the Students at the Academy in his 
eighty-fourth year, as well as exhibiting 
two pictures at the Academy. While ona 
visit to his friend the Countess of Guil- 
ford (daughter of his old patron, the banker 
Coutts), he taken ill and died on 
Saturday, April 16, 1825, in his eighty- 
fourth He is 
Reynolds Opie in 
St. Paul’s. 


was 


between 
crypt of 


buried 
the 


vear. 
and 
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wummen folk us 


' a”, said Johnny Fulford, ‘ there’s 
A 


one thing wi 
can always reckon upon, and that’s their 
fulishness.” 

‘“‘ And their tongues,” said Denny Blake 
gloomily 

‘Iss fay! You knows something about 
that,” the younger Blake said, grinning. 
Denny 
needn’t think all wumman folk’s like his 
wife, cause they bain’t. There’s as much 
difference ’tween ’em as there is ’tween 
ships.” 

‘The three men leant their elbows upon 
the whitewashed wall and spat upon the 
rocks below. 

‘** Let awumman fancy a chap,” continued 
old Johnny, ‘‘and the fulishness comes 
out. It’s like maisles, the older they be 
the worse they gets it.” 

The younger men guffawed ; the three 
pairs of eyes were fixed upon a couple 
standing on the sandy mud of the river- bed. 


‘** Naw, naw, lads, you’m wrong. 


‘** Betsy’s nigh forty year if she be a 
day, and her looks more’n that. Her’s 
giving Garge snuff, pore chap. 1 wouldn’t 
be in his shoes,” said Denny Blake. 

‘““Sarve ’un right! I warned 
‘Garge,” says I, ‘her’s gettin’ mazed 
about ’ee, and her’s a bad ’un to cross,’ 
says I. ‘Her’s old enough to be my 
mother,’ says ee. Garge be a fule.” 

Old Johnny wagged his grizzled head. 
The three were hanging over the wall 
which runs from the Puss in Boots public- 
house at the west end of Tregarthen to 
the life-boat slip. 

‘“* Garge”” knew that he was watched by 
the three men. 


’ 
un. 


He was trying to carry 
his shoulders as though he were at ease. 
Betsy Johns’ black eyes looked up at him 
from under thick black brows. A _ rusty 
black straw hat with torn brim was on her 
head, a tail of dark hair 
grev hung down her back, her arms were 


touched with 


bare to the elbow and covered with mud, 
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a stained brown petticoat was turned up 
far above her ankles, bare feet and legs 
were caked with black mud. Across her 
shoulders was hung a basket; her large 
hands grasped a cockle-rake. 

** So you’m goin’ to marry her.” 

** Aye,” said George. 

He glanced out of the corner of his 
eyes. She was pushing one great bony, 
shapeless foot deep into the soft, warm 
mud, her yellow teeth (one was missing) 
were biting her under lip. 

“Come Monday fortnight,” he added. 

Her weather-beaten, tanned cheek could 
not deepen in colour. George was not 
looking in hereyes. ‘‘ Monday fortnight,” 
she repeated under her breath. 

George glanced over his shoulder at the 
three men leaning on the whitewashed 
wall shining in the sun. 

‘** Aye, her’s lookin’ for ’ee,” 
Betsy. 

A girl in a pink sun-bonnet was come 
from the Puss in Boots. 


muttered 


She leant on the 
wall by the three sailors and looked across 


the shingle at Betsy Johns and George. 
He saw old Johnny Fulford turn his head 
and speak ; they were too distant for their 
voices to be heard, but George knew that 
old Johnny was pointing jokes at him and 
Betsy. 

“Go to ’er,” said Betsy. 

She moved from him, her feet sinking 
deep into the mud at every step. 

He whistled softly, watching that odd 
stumpy pulling its naked feet 
through the sucking mud. His smile 
was foolish when he came up to the three 
men and the girl by the whitewashed wall. 

‘Nelly ’ull scratch Betsy’s eyes out if 
’ee don’t look out,” said Denny Blake, 
winking. 

““What magery you do talk,” said Nelly, 
laughing. She seated herself on the wall, 
and George sat by her side, his arm round 
her waist in the approved lover-like style 
of Tregarthen. The two Blakes strolled 
into the Boots; old Johnny 
remained chewing his tobacco and watch- 
ing the ebbing tide. 

‘“*Her’s lookin’ back at ’ee, 
chuckling. 

Nelly twisted 


figure 


Puss in 


” 


he said, 


her neck, but George 


BETSY’S FULISHNESS. 


obstinately kept his head turned towards 
Tregarthen. 

Betsy had crossed 
divided the farther 
She paused, 
across at the figures in the sun; she could 
see Nelly’s pink sun-bonnet turn towards 
her, and George’s blue jersey sleeve around 
his sweetheart’s shoulders. Then -she 
turned and made her way to her hut among 
the sandhills. 

A passing cloud crossed the sun. 


the mud _ which 
sandhills from the 
and turning, looked 


green. g, 


“It’s cold,” said Nelly ; “‘I’m shivered.” 

She ran indoors and George followed. 

““A bad ’un to cross, a taible bad ’un,” 
muttered old Johnny, ‘“‘and Garge be a 
fule.” 

He followed the others into the 
in Boots. 

Six weeks ago Tregarthen had begun to 
chaff George about Betsy Johns’ affections. 
None dared laugh within Betsy’s hearing, 
for she had the evil eye. 

She was avoided, and only ‘‘Garge the 
fule ” would have offered to carry 
heavy-laden cockle-basket to her hut. 

That was how it began. Betsy Johns 
was thirty-six, and looked fifty. She had 
never met with any kindness in her life, 
and she was a woman. 


Puss 


her 


George, coming up with her on her way 
home from the neighbouring town, where 
she had been to sell her cockles, walked 
by her side to Tregarthen. Betsy’s black 
eyes glowed in their depths. Had she but 
known that George was called a fool 
because of his soft heart to man, woman, 
child, and animal! Betsy lived in a hut 
among the farther sandhills. She lived 
alone. Her one-roomed cottage or hut 
(it was but a few boards nailed to- 
gether) was sheltered from storms and 
cold in a hollow of the steep slopes of the 
miniature hills. It was hidden from sight 
until one was within a yard from the 
pebbled threshold. George was the only 
person in Tregarthen who had seen inside 
that door. He had taken her some fish 
caught in the nets on the beach of the 
promontory, and gruffly she had bade him 
enter. 
been 


George 


and Nelly Blake had 
“called” in church before Betsy knew 





BETSY'S FULISHNESS. 


The 
days passed quickly to the Monday fort 
night. The marriage morning dawned 
sunny and warm, a beautiful morning in 
May. 

A crowd of children gathered outside 
the Puss in Boots where Nelly lived. She 
was the only daughter of the publican ; 
the wedding was to be done in style. The 
whitewashed wall was lined with the fisher- 
men unfortunate enough to be uninvited. 
Mr. Blake, pére, had gone to the extrava- 
gance of a carriage and pair, but as there 
was not room for the equipage to turn 
before the Puss in Boots, its glories of 
rosetted horses and whitewashed driver 
were hidden by the corner of the street. 
There was a running in and_ out. 
Mrs. Blake, her face very red, her new 
black silk dress pinned carefully up from 
the dust, came to the door to send a child 
with a penny for a packet of pins. The 
best man, very hot in his black coat, hat 
on the back of his well- greased head, 
came to ask whether the bride was ready, 
for ‘‘ Garge was to the church.” The bride 
was coming that minute, was shouted from 
a window, and the best man went off with 
the happy news. 

“Blest if here bain’t Betsy Johns! 
said one of the blue-jerseyed men leaning 
against the wall. She was pushing her 
way through the women and children 
about the door. 

A child shrilly cried an insult, but was 
promptly smacked by her mother into 
silence. Not even the evil eye could 
hinder Tregarthen children from hooting 
anyone disliked. 

‘“What’s her doin’ here?” whispered 
the women; the men nudged one another 
and grinned behind their hands. 

On her father’s arm the bride stepped 
down from the threshold as Betsy came 
up between the women and children, fallen 
back to let her pass. 


that they were “ keepin’ company.” 


” 


A little breeze swept 
along the street and blew the bride’s white 


about her feet, her veil 
against her face. 

The crowd drew a breath. Veil! And 
white gloves! And white shoes! Anda 
great bunch of white flowers! Sakes alive! 


Betsy Johns stood before the pretty 


muslin dress 
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vision, her bare feet black with river mud, 
with torn dress and battered hat, hair un- 
combed upon her shoulders, her swarthy 
face burning black eyes 
blazing upon the bride’s pink young face. 

Mr. Blake, perspiring with pride and 
nervousness, led his daughter down the 
three Betsy at the foot barred 
further progress. 

‘‘Let her pass, let her pass,” said one 
of the onlookers. 

But Betsy was deaf and blind to all but 
the white figure. 

Her eyes were upon the flushing and 
paling face of the bride. She put out her 
grimy hand and clutched a slender arm 
in its white muslin sleeve. Nelly shrank 
back with a little cry, then she drew her- 
self up and faced the blazing black eyes. 
Betsy raised the arm twice. She muttered 
some words; those persons nearest did 
not hear what; the bride, when questioned 
afterwards, vowed she likewise had not 
heard. Betsy dropped the white arm and 
stepped aside. The bride passed, the 
onlookers trooped after to the church. 
Betsy was left standing alone in the small 
open space before the Puss in Boots. 

She strode away from the deserted 
corner. The little maid left in charge of 
the house, who had slipped after her 
mistress to see her get into the grand 
carriage, ran back, in her hurry knocking 
against Betsy. She was met by a volley of 


crimson, her 


steps ; 


curses. 

‘* Her’th witched me!” the child cried, 
and was found whimpering on the steps by 
the returning bridal party. 

Betsy went to her work in the mud. 

For some minutes the bells had ceased 
their clamour. She stopped her cockle- 
gathering and looked up at the sky. 
Above the hills beyond Tregarthen was 
blackness, overhead the clouds were still 
fleecy white, over the sea was the clear 
blue sky of the morning. The flags on 
the schooners in Tregarthen pool, hoisted 
in honour ,of George’s wedding, hung 
brightly red against the darkness of the 
sky. There was a pause of silence, the 
wind dropped dead. 

Then with a sudden burst of sound the 
bells clanged again into loud clamour, 
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the wind swept across the river blowing 
up little heads of white, a drop of rain fell 
upon Betsy’s face. She tore the basket 
from her back and flung it far into the 


BETSY’S FULISHNESS. 


o’clock; he had gone fishing by himself 
and had promised to return by six. Hours 
The bacon she had cooked for 
him grew cold, the kettle stopped singing. 
She ran from neigh- 
bour to neighbour, but 


passed. 





GEORGE LAY THERE, WITH A BROKEN-HANDLED KNIFI 


THROUGH HIS HEART. 


Seated 
on the sand rising from the river to the 
sandhills watched the going and 
coming by the whitewashed wall. The 
sky was overcast, the rain came down, but 
she sat and stared across the mud and 
shingle ; the river flowed, creeping up and 
up towards her, the rain fell in straighter, 
thicker sheets of water. The tide was 
washing the mud from her feet before she 
moved ; the loungers on the wall of the 
Puss in Boots had long ago gone indoors 
to drink the bride’s health. George and 
Nelly’s honeymoon could not be longer 
than two days. On the third he was back 
at the salmon-fishing. On the fourth he 
disappeared. 

Nelly had 


water, the cockle-rake followed. 


she 


tea ready for him at six 


no one had seen 
her fright- 
ened face stopped 
laughter at her anxiety. 
The night passed, and 
he did not come. In 
the morning his boat 
found stranded ; 
fish, his lines, 
bait were lying 
in the bottom. What 
had become of George ? 
‘Fallen overboard and 
drowned,” said the 
policemen. 

“Aye!” said old 
Johnny Fulford; ‘*’tis 
a likely tale. 
was likely to fal’ over- 


George ; 


was 
some 
and 


Garge 


board on a day as calm 
as can be.” 

“Praps he’th run 
away,” said Denny 
Blake gloomily, filling 
his pipe. 

Three, four days 
passed, and George 
had not returned. The 
fishermen looked in 
one another’s eyes and shook their heads. 
Nelly, dazed with fear and grief, was gone 
back to her parents. 
before the Puss in Boots and stare up at 
the poor girl’s window, her lips stretched 
in a smile, her eyes bright and large in 
her sunken face. She was wilder, more 
unkempt ; no more cockles were sold by 
her; she came from her hut in the sand- 
hills only to stand under Nelly’s window, 
gazing up at her at the drawn muslin 
curtain. Children shrank aside when she 
passed, the loungers about the Puss in 
Boots became silent and busied with their 
pipes, or turned their backs to stare at the 


Betsy would come 


schooners and smacks sailing past. 


On the fifth day Nelly was standing by 


the sunny wall beseeching Fulford for 
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news, when Betsy came round the corner 
of the street. Nelly’s hands were on the 
old man’s arm, her wan face upturned to 
his, and Betsy laughed a loud, hoarse 
chuckle, her eves meeting the younger 
woman’s. 

“Her knawth,” cried Nelly. 
Johnny, her knawth!” 

‘“* Pore sawl, pore 
Fulford. 

He and the Blakes carried the fainting 
girl to her mother. 

Old Johnny chewed tobacco and spat 
upon the rocks below the 
wall for a long silence of twenty minutes. 

“ Denny,” at last he said, “ us “Il go and 
see Betsy this ’ere afternoon.” 


‘“‘ Johnny, 


sawl,” said old 


whitewashed 


A small crowd of men crossed the mud 
of the ditch, and pounded through the 
soft sand to her hut among the sandhills. 
Tre- 
When the women and children 
would have followed, they were sternly 
ordered back ; 


There was a whisper gone round 
garthen. 


they waited upon the beach, 
and watched the men making their way 
The sun shone 
bright and warm, the meadows were knee- 
deep in grass, the trees around the Rectory 


across the yellow sand. 


shimmered with the fresh light green of 


spring. 


Betsy's door was shut, she opened it at 
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their knock. Her eyes went from one to 
the other of the faces behind old Fulford. 

‘“ Why didn’t ’ee bring his wife?” she 
screamed, bursting into loud laughter, her 
head thrown back, her hair falling about 
her face. 

She raised her hand and pointed with 
her finger past the men. They wheeled 
round and looked to where she pointed. 

On the slope of the sandhill there rose 
an unnatural mound in the soft dry sand. 
The reeds on the top of the hill waved in 
the breeze, and driblets of sand rustled 
down upon that mound during the second’s 
hush. 

Betsy screamed again with laughter, 
rolling her head to and fro against the 
doorpost. 

It took but a few minutes to brush off 
the feathery sand from the shallow grave. 
George lay there, with a broken-handled 
knife through his heart. 

Betsy rolled from side to side in 
paroxysms of loud hoarse laughter. A 
yellow cat came out of the hut and rubbed 
against her bare legs ; the fishermen looked 
from George’s stiffened, changed face to 
the yelling woman. 

‘“‘T’ll get on and tell Nelly; her’ll be 
waitin’, pore sawl,” said old Johnny 
Fulford. 
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SOME 


By GERTRUDE 


N these days of ours; these hurrying, 
bustling, restless, poking, prying, 
inquisitive times, the ubiquitous 
“bike” wheels its way into the remotest 
corners of the kingdom, and the click of 
the ‘‘ Kodak” is heard in our most hidden 


when 


when 
the land is scoured 
from shore to 
shore in search of 
subjects for pen, 
pencil, and dry- 
plate, and the 
birth-places, 
haunts, and tombs 
of the great, or 
even the moder- 
ately great, form 
the for 
special pilgrimages 
with note - book 
and camera, it is 
a distinct delight 
to discover some 
spot of interest, 
however small, un- 
known to tourists 
and not mentioned 
in the guide-books. 


recesses; 


object 
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John 


clothier, Winchcombe by name, 
**Jack of Newbury.” 
This worthy tradesman, by his industry 
and fair dealing, brought to himself much 


wealth and honour, so much so, that when 


more widely known as 


Henry and Catherine made a progress 
through his native 
town, he enter- 
tained them right 
royally, and subse- 
quently, when the 
war with Scotland 
broke out, 
equipped and 
armed a band of 
a hundred men, 
whom he led with 
much success and 
much intrepidity on 
Flodden Field. 

In course of time 
his money de- 
scended to his son, 
who proceeded to 
build himself a 
country - house. 
The old father. 
sensible man as he 


was, was contented 





And when such a 
spot is associated 
directly with one most famous man and 
indirectly with many others, and is, more- 
over, by its picturesqueness, peculiarly 
well adapted for pictorial illustration, 
one feels as a book-worm who has un- 


earthed some forgotten manuscript, or a 
paleontologist with a new “‘ missing link,” 
and an article for Zhe English Illustrated 
Magazine is the natural outcome. 

In the days of Henry VIII., as everyone 


knows, there lived a famous Berkshire 


to dwell, no doubt, 
behind his own 
shop-front, so to speak, in the midst of his 
business ; but, as usual, the son was keen to 
sever himself from the paternal looms, to 
possess his own mansion and estate, and to 


BUCKLEBURY CHURCH. 


take his place with the county families. 
Finding in the little village of Bucklebury, 
some six miles north-east of Newbury, a 
property to him (it had 
belonged to the monks of Reading, who 


suit formerly 


had just been unceremoniously turned out), 
he built him a house there. And a fine 
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mansion it was; of the true Elizabethan 
style, large and handsome, with most 
extensive stabling and outbuildings, set 
in the midst of pleasant gardens and 





OLD CHEST IN THE VESTRY OF BUCKLEBURY 
CHURCH. 


ornamental water, well-wooded park and 
fertile fields. Altogether as fair a country 
seat as could be desired; and here for 
many years the Winchcombes lived, 
wealthy and respected, until there came a 
time when the last male representative of 
the family died, leaving the pleasant man- 
sion and its broad acres to Frances, the 
eldest of his three daughters. 

These same broad acres were, it is much 
to be feared, the inducement that made 
the great Henry St. John, afterwards 
Viscount Bolingbroke, take Frances to be 
his wife. This was in 1700, before he had 
made his name, and how much his wife’s 
money may have assisted him towards 
fame it is impossible to say; but poor 
Frances had but the worst of the bargain. 
She was very charming—so much so that 
a certain poetaster named Philips wrote a 
Latin ode about her, which is still in exist- 
ence; and Dean Swift calls her “a great 
favourite of his,” which is higher praise 
still, for the Dean had most excellent 
discrimination respecting the fair sex. But 
her husband never loved her, although 
she made him a faithful wife; and after 
fifteen years of unhappiness and vexation, 
finally separated, and three 
years later she died. Poor Frances! She 
learned by bitter experience that wealth 
and position do not constitute happiness, 


they were 


and that a man whose urbanity and courtly 
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bearing were so extreme as to become a 
byword among his contemporaries might 
yet make a very unsatisfactory spouse. 

But during these fifteen years of wedded 
life there were gay doings at the Manor 
House. It was then that Bolingbroke’s 
fortunes were making; and as he rose first 
to Secretary of War, then to Secretary of 
State, and thence to the Peerage, the old 
house was enlarged, restored, and beau- 
tified, and a new kitchen of fine and lofty 
proportions was. erected to meet the 
requirements of the ever - increasing 
hospitality and the fitting entertainment 
of the distinguished guests who graced 
the table of the great statesman. 

One of the famous men who visited 
Bucklebury was Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
the great political rival of Bolingbroke. 
Their lives ran in parallel lines. Both 
strong Tories, they were at one time 
bosom friends, but presently, as their 
fortunes ripened and their influence ex- 
tended, they began mutually to interfere 
with each other, and self-seeking, unscru- 
pulous men as they were, became sworn 
enemies. It was at the commencement of 
their quarrel that Harley came to Buckle- 
bury, and while he was staying with his 
rival among those peaceful glades a greater 
man than either tried vainly to heal the 
breach between them. 

This was Jonathan Swift, who on more 
than one occasion tasted Bolingbroke’s 





THE BAILIFF’S HOUSE AT BUCKLEBURY. 


hospitality, slept in the old house, walked 
over the broad acres, explored the leafy 
hollows of the common, wandered round 
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the stately garden, and preached in the 
little village church to the wondering 
rustics gathered from far and near to listen 
to the famous Irish Dean. In his “ Letters 
to Stella,” Swift gives a charming picture 
of Bolingbroke’s life at his country-seat— 
“I dined yesterday at B: cklebury, where 
we lay two nights, and set out this morn- 
ing at eight, and were here at twelve. In 
four hours we went twenty-six miles. 
The Secretary was a _ perfect country 
gentleman at Bucklebury. He smoked 
tobacco with one or two neighbours. He 
enquired after the wheat in such a field. 
He went to visit his hounds, and knew all 
their names. He and his lady saw me to 
my chamber just in the country fashion. 
His house is in the midst of near three 
thousand acres he had by his lady, who 
is descended from Jack of Newbury, of 
whom ballads are written, and there is an 
old picture of him in the room. 
great favourite of mine.” 
Peaceful and happy enough, but it was 
not to last, for but three years later 
Bolingbroke was flying for his life. While 


She is a 


old Queen Anne lay a-dying, he and 
Harley, now the bitterest of foes, were 
struggling fiercely for supremacy. 
was Prime Minister, and Bolingbroke used 
every unscrupulous device for his dismissal. 
He succeeded at last, and on July 27, 1714, 
his rival was deposed, and he was made 


Harley 


Premier. This was on a Tuesday, but on 
Sunday the Queen was dead, the Tory 
policy was at an end, George I. pro- 
claimed King, with universal acclamation, 
and Bolingbroke was flown to France. 
The local legend is that he was at Buckle- 
bury at the time of his attainture, and only 
escaped by a subterraneous passage, said 
to exist still. 

Be this as it may, Bucklebury saw him 
no more. Before he returned to England 
poor Frances was dead, and the property 
had passed to her younger sister, whose 
descendants hold it to this day. But alas! 
its glory has departed ; its fortunes are 
laid low. In 1833 the old house was 
deemed unsafe and was finally demolished, 
all save a small portion of one wing, the 
afore-mentioned stable and outbuildings 


and the famous kitchen. So much for 
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history; now for Bucklebury of the present 
day. 

This obscure Berkshire village covers 
an immense area of ground, for its small 
farms and picturesque thatched cottages 
are dotted sparsely about a large and 
beautiful common, over which the health- 
ful breezes blow so freshly that many 
townsfolk send their children to roam 
about the heather and play with the geese 
on the green, in preference to the seaside, 
and one end of the village enjoys quite a 


KITCHEN FIREPLACE OF THE OLD HOUSE 
AT BUCKLEBURY. 


little season of its own at certain times of 
the year. Approaching from the Reading 
direction, your road lies through a glorious 
double avenue of oak-trees, stretching for 
a mile or more ; the inner, fine well-grown 
trees, dating from the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, who is said to have planted the 
first when ona visit to the neighbourhood; 
and the outer, mere striplings by com- 
parison, commemorating the Battle of 
Waterloo. On the open green at the end 
of the avenue the village revels were held 
in the days of wrestling, backswording, 
and grinning through the horse-collar. 
It is to be feared that these days are gone 


:G 
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for ever. It is not so long since an 
attempt was made on this very spot to 
the old festivities. There 
booths and peep-shows, collars to grin 


recall were 
through, greasy poles to climb, music, 
dancing, and beer, and handsome prizes 
were to be won by the doughty champions 
of backswording as before. In fact, no 
pains or money were spared to render this 
revival of old times as complete and suc- 
cessful as possible. 

And yet somehow the thing went off 
badly; there were no lack of rustics, but 
they were generally apathetic and refused 
to be amused. The sports hung fire; 


competitors were few and unwilling, and 
a general air of depression and melancholy 
hung over what.in bygone years had been 
the most festive event in the year. 


The 
disappointed originators were for a long 
time at a loss to account for their failure, 
but it was traced home to one small over- 
sight. It was at length remembered that 
the village constable, in regulation attire, 
had been present that day on duty! The 
blue-coated arm of the Law was as com- 
pletely out of place in this old - world 
would have been at the 
tournament of Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; and 
with such a glaring anachronism staring 
them in the face, it was small wonder that 
the villagers were unable to be roused to 


revival as he 
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that enthusiasm necessary to the success of 
the undertaking. 

A mile along the breezy common—here 
all golden gorse and bracken, there thickly 
studded with birch and holly; down the 
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long hill overshadowed by the gigantic 
pine-trees that grow in what was once the 
park of the old house, and you find your- 
self in Bucklebury village, which clusters 


A CORNER OF THE STABLES AT BUCKLEBURY. 


round the quaint old church, with its square 
grey tower, on one of the buttresses of 
which is a strange piece of sculpture which 
no one yet has succeeded in interpreting. 
The church is well worthy of a visit, if 
only for the fact that it remains for the 
most part in precisely the same state as 
when Bolingbroke and his famous guests 
sat in the. great family pew and listened to 
the ponderous periods of Dean Swift as he 
held forth from the three-decker standing 
yet in the corner by the little slit of window 
behind which, in earlier days still, the 
lepers stood and gazed with longing eyes 
at the sacred ceremony in which, save at 
that distance, they might never more par- 
ticipate. The rude oaken seats are polished 
by the backs of generations of smock- 
frocked villagers, and hacked and hewn 
by the pocket-knives of the countless boys 
who have found the parson’s discourse 
grow wearisome. On the whitewashed 
walls still hang the hatchments of the 
Lords of the Manor. Quaint and un- 
sightly windows of diamond glass mar the 
symmetry of the building; the old wooden 
gallery and. organ-loft choke up the west 
end and remain as a permanent memorial 
to the vandalism that could thus disfigure 
a fair structure and plaster over the pecu- 
liarly fine Norman door. In the vestry is 
a mighty wooden chest, carved from one 
solid block and bound with iron, five 
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hundred years old if a day, and worthy 
of a visit all to itself. 

The long, broken outline of red-tiled 
roofs and quaint gabled ends and vanes, 
set in a background of massive 
inarks all that remains of the old house. 
A portion of one wing has been partly 
modernised and turned into a bailift’s 
cottage ; but this is the least interesting 
part. Separated from it by a brick court 
is the ancient kitchen, of noble height 
and proportions, lighted by tall windows 
through whose broken panes the ivy now 
creeps and hangs in festoons over the 
lockers and tabling fixed to the wall below. 
At the further 
end is a fire- 


trees, 
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does not take much imagination to tenant 
them with prancing steeds, to see - the 
ponderous family coach, bright and 
painted, standing in the coach-house, the 
polished steel and shining leather hanging 
on the walls, and the army of liveried 
grooms and lackeys clattering and whistling 
over their work and sleeping at night in 
the perfect of lofts above, 
where, by the way, so the story runs, a 
daughter of the house in bygone days 


wilderness 


held secret meetings with her lover—a 
butcher — with whom she subsequently 
Of course, the place is haunted, _ 
and with two apparitions at least. A 


eloped. 





place large 
enough in 
reality to roast 
the proverbial 
ox at; while the 
rusting spit and 
apparatus by 
which such a 
feat would be 
accomplished 
still hang 
mouldering over 
the hearth; up 
the wide chim- 
ney the smoke- 
jack is still 
intact; and the 
giant poker and 
tongs yet stand 
the 
serted grate on which the ashes of its 
hospitable fires have so long died out. 
The and style of this palatial 
kitchen alone bear evidence to the open- 
handed magnificence and regal state kept 
in the days that it was built. 
the stables and coach-houses one whit 
behind. All is now ruin and decay, and 
hidden in the dust and cobwebs of many 
generations ; the ceilings are falling, the 
windows are broken, the owls and bats 
have taken up their abode among the 
rotting rafters, and the ivy creeps in 
through chinks in the eaves and _ roof. 
But as one wanders past the long lines of 
stalls, with their elaborate oak fittings, it 


beside de- 


size 


Nor are 
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White Lady walks the park and flits round 
the quiet pond ; but a more terrible sight 
is the chariot drawn by six black horses 
mounted by headless postillions which at 
midnight issues from the portals of the 
ancient mansion, its ghostly wheels rattling 
on the uneven stones, and drives swiftly 
away to some fearsome destination. The 
stables, as they now stand, would seem 
to be indeed a fitting abode for the black 
steeds and the phantom coach, and it is not 
so long since that the family at the dwelling- 
house left hurriedly, scared away, so it is 
said, by the ghostly tenants of the ruins. 
A lovelier and more peaceful; spot. than 
the old garden and ornamental waters, on 


GG2 
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a summer’s day, no heart could desire. 
The calm reflection of the blue sky and 
overhanging trees is broken only by the 
swans that float gently among the reeds 
and round the little island in the centre. 
There is a rustic seat of the olden times 
between the ponds, and grassy paths 
running round them, on which have 
walked the stately ladies in Watteau 
dresses (that is if they wore such elaborate 
costumes in the country) and the gentle- 
men with flowing wigs and lace ruffles and 
coats of wondrous cut. 

Poor Frances has_ wandered here, 
neglected and alone, and wretched in the 
midst of her own fair grounds. Boling- 
broke and Harley have paced the walks 
together in hot argument, with dark faces 
and bitter words on their lips. The great 
Dean has sat in the rustic seat and smoked 
his pipe and thought of Stella, and the 
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beauty of the scene has perhaps stolen 
over him and warmed his heart for the 
moment and blunted the edge of his cruel 
cynicism ; and Mr. Pope, maybe, has been 
here also, framing already some couplets 
for the famous Essay which he subsequently 
dedicated to his ‘‘ guide, philosopher, and 
friend,” St. John himself, and many 
another of’ the great men of the day 
whose names have never been recorded. 
And the swallows dipped in the clear 
water then as they do now; and the rooks 
cawed over their head; and the thrushes 
sang then the same song; and the shouts 
of the merry children, ‘released from 
school, still rose up from the village 
below ; and as the shadows deepened, and 
the evening breeze rustled in the leaves, 
the deep tones of the village bell warned 
them then, as they warn us now, that the 
day is passing. 
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A MODERN 


GHOST STORY. 


By A. S. APPELBEE. 


m EAR OLD FRANK,—I am 

D delighted to get your letter 
announcing your return from the Rand. 
While you have been lost to us in your 
wanderings after big game, we have heard 
some news that you will find very pleasant. 
Fulwar and Son have been notified that 
your cousin Frank, the nigger-farmer, died 
last year, and was so pleased at the simili- 
tude of your patronymics that he left you 
sole heir to his stocks and shares, which 
are a mighty lump, and to a little old 
estate in Worcestershire. Knowing the 
circumstances as I do, I can only con- 
gratulate you upon his end, and I thought 
I would anticipate the proper legal formali- 
ties, and give you the tip that you are now 
a rich man. 

“‘Come over to my place to dinner to- 
night, and I will tell you ail I know about 
it.—Your affectionate friend, 

‘“*GEORGE FULWAR.” 


So ran the note addressed to me, Frank 
Quantrill, from my bosom friend George, 
junior partner in the highly respectable 
firm of Fulwar and Son, and my repre- 
sentative at home during a couple of years 
of adventurous globe-trotting. He wasa 
rising professional man and I a hopeless 
Bohemian. We had nothing in common 
that would be understood by a superficial 
observer, but for all that we had the 
mutual sympathy that is given to men 
once in a lifetime, and had dated from the 
days before our paths had diverged, when 
George took my side in a school fight, and 
added the necessary strength to rout the 
enemy. Our friendship had been unbroken 
ever since. 

I went to Hampstead ‘that night, as 
directed, and when the ladies had retired 
and we were stretching our feet towards a 
comfortable fire, blowing quavering blue 
clouds from our Havanas—George knows 
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a good cigar—we soon got round to the 
same subject again. 

** You are a lucky beggar,” said my host 
good - humouredly ; 


“‘here you've been 
philandering all over Christendom ever 
since you were sent down from Oxford, 
and you get set up for life; while-I have 
to keep my nose to the grindstone all the 
year round, and when I get a relative who 
is a disgrace to my name he comes to me 
a-borrowing instead of providing me with 
the ready. I’ve got plenty of them, too.” 
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Bountiful, and 
mangel - wurzels 
swine ?” 

George laughed heartily, in his old style. 

“*Not just your form,eh?” Then he 
added: ‘‘ My dear fellow, you won't be 
bothered that way. To tell you the truth, 
the place is haunted. Not a tenant has 
stopped there for years, and as for your 
late relative, why a fellow with a record 
like his simply could not try to stop there.” 

** The dream of my life,” I cried, “ has 


settle down to growing 
and breeding prize 


HE WAS MURDERED IN HIS SLEEP BY ONE OF THE INFURIATED MONKS. 


I looked round the comfortably 
appointed room, and laughingly con- 
trasted it with one of my camps in the 
Congo marshes, adding, with a jest— 

‘** You have got the best end, old man; 
and, besides, you would never dream of 
having a relative half as bad as old Frank 
Quantrill.” 

‘““H’m! He was a blackguard, certainly, 
but his gold weighs just as heavy.” 

‘‘What sort of a house is it, George? 
A country squire’s little place, where I 
shall be expected to marry the local Lady 


been to own a real ghost, George. You 
can’t buy them: they are off before you 
can get a house conveyed to you. Tell 
me all about it.” 

“Well,” replied George thoughtfully, 
“It’s a queer story. I have seen the 
place, and it is as fine an old house of the 
sort as there is in the county. It is called 
Baldwyn Priors, and stands a long way 
back from the road, by the side of the 
river. There is not a house within a mile 
nowadays, so that the ghost has a free run, 
and a fine old time he seems to have of 
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it, to judge by the accounts I-had of him. 
It was June when I saw the house, and 
with the sun shining on it, and the trees 
stretching along the river bank in full leaf, 
and the water rippling at the back, and 
the birds singing, it is just the spot for an 
artist. It is an old grey pile, all gables 
and corners and moss. 1am not much of 
an architect, but I should judge most of it 
to be Elizabethan—you know, wrought 
freestone quoins, and ogee-shaped gables, 
and mullioned and transomed windows, 
with a great square grass-grown courtyard 
in front, and a granary over the entrance- 
gate. One side is much older than Queen 
Bess, though—a regular series of medizval 
gables, and, as I should judge, part of a 
much older house, worked up into the 
other.” 

‘** And what about the ghost ?” I asked. 

“That is the queer part of the story, 
my boy, and I can only tell you as I had 
it. You know you cannot get at a spook 
for the purpose of cross-examination, and 
you should not believe anything till you 
can talk to the witness with a strong light 
on his face. 

‘It seems that the place was a monastery 
once, before the Elizabethan part was 
built. In his usual pleasant way, 
Henry VIII. had an eye upon it, and one 
of his commissioners visited it to’ make 
a report as to the value of the revenue. 
His report was so complimentary that the 
place was disestablished soon afterwards. 
Just about the time this was being done, 
the little battle of Solway Moss took 
place. I don’t know whether you have 
forgotten your history since you left 
school. If not you will remember that 
Solway Moss was fought when Scotland 
was Romish, and King James V. invaded 
England. His army was defeated by a 
few farmers in Cumberland, and then he 
went and died of a broken heart. A 
messenger was despatched to London 
with the news, who happened, as luck had 
it, to be the twin brother to the commis- 
sioner to Baldwyn Priors. He had sustained 
in the engagement a slight injury, which 
got worse as he proceeded, and being 
hard pressed in passing through this 
lonely part of the country, the courier was 
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compelled to stop at the monastery for 
assistance. The whole land was in a state 
of uproar just then, and, of course, he did 
not know his brother had been there 
before him. As the story goes, the 
courier was at once taken for his brother, 
and was murdered in his sleep by one of 
the infuriated monks, his body being cast, 
loaded with stones, into the river which runs 
at the back of the building. _In the lively 
times for Papists that followed, the monk 
himself was killed, crying to Heaven in 
a piercing voice for pardon for his crime. 
After he had passed into the shadow his soul 
could not find rest, and took to hanging 
about your property, with which he was 
familiar, and where he has long held 
undisputed sway. The last tenant who 
managed to occupy the premises in con- 
junction with the spook was an old farmer 
who was absolutely deaf, and appears to 
have been quite indifferent to him. Since 
then one tenant has died mysteriously in 
his bed, on whom an unsatisfactory in- 
quest was held, for no cause of death 
could be found by our prosaic methods, 
although the whole neighbourhood was 
satisfied from his dying utterances that 
the man had come into conflict with the 
spirit, and had come out of the contest 
defeated.” 

“Is that all?” I asked, after listening 
to this recital with the utmost care. 

“Yes,” said George complacently, ‘I 
could not trace that anyone else had died 
lately. I think that is about all. Have 
another cigar ?” 

“Look here, George,” I cried, ‘it is 
quite clear that this spook .has nothing to 
do with my distinguished old cousin, 
whatever else we may think of him. The 
whole thing must be cleared up, and it 
is all the better that we know that it is 
supposed to go back to a time before our 
own. And if there is a new sensation to 
be had out of life, why should not you 
and I have it?” ° 

George acquiesced, and we _jested 
lightly with the ladies as we explained 
our latest enterprise to them. 

* * * * 

It was quite a month after this conver- 

sation that we were comfortably installed 
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one Friday night at Baldwyn, in pursuit of 
our object. We had taken up our quarters 
in the village inn, my house not being in 
a furnished state. ‘The leaves had fallen, 
and the day had been a rough one in that 
bleak spot, but the inn was comfortable, 
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light to-morrow,” said George, ‘ and 
then make ourselves comfortable for the 
night, and he will have to be a powerful 
spook if he makes any headway while we 
are on the look-out for him.” 


We did search next day. The bed- 








‘“* YOUNG SIR, BEWARE OF THE SPIRIT OF THE FRIAR!” 


and we chatted merrily over our impending 
encounter with his ghostship. 


We had ascertained in the bar that 
he was supposed to frequent the older 
portion of the house, with an especial 
preference for the large state bed-room 
where the courier had stretched himself 
for his last long sleep. 

‘We will search the place well by day- 


room was black, with oak panelling all 
round, and had heavy oak beams over- 
head, and an oak floor as hard as iron. 
The remains of an oak four-post bed- 
stead still stood where they had stood for 
centuries, and there was a large press 
against the wall. The press had nothing 
in it, and the room was completely empty. 
A mouse could not have hidden itself there. 
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Careful measurements in the adjoining 
chambers showed that there was not 
space for a human being to be concealed 
anywhere around the room, or in the 
ceiling or floor. Of that we were quite 
satisfied. After a most careful scrutiny of 
the walls, the boards underneath our feet, 
and even the ceiling with the aid of a 
ladder, we could find nothing that was not 
perfectly normal. There was plenty of 
time to examine the place, and we did so 
diligently. 

We had a fire lighted in anticipation of 
the night, and then set out for dinner at 
the inn, only to find that the elements had 
been steadily gathering in violence during 
our stay in the old house. 

As we walked cheerfully along the road 
a bent old hag appeared suddenly in our 
path. She whined for alms, and as George 
handed her a copper or two, stood bolt 
upright, and shaking a skinny finger at 
him, said— 

** Young Sir, beware of the Spirit of the 
Friar! You cannot hide from the eye of 
the Friar. To those who show charity, let 


charity be shown. Whoso is foolish, thinks 
he may hide from the eye of the Friar.” 
Then she disappeared into the gloom as 
quickly as she had burst upon us. 
“Well, now, that isa rum go,” said 
‘* What do you make of that, old 


George. 
man ?” 
“Why, the landlord has been talking 
about our mission, I should think,” I 
replied, ‘‘ and this is some old party out of 
the village who has heard about it, and 
thinks we are courting sudden death.” 

George whistled, and said something 
about its being very remarkable, anyway. 
He could not quite understand it as a 
matter of pure reason. 

About nine o’clock we sallied forth 
again, armed with some smokes to keep 
us awake, some whisky to keep us happy, 
and a brace of carefully primed revolvers. 
Old stager as I was in queer travels, I 
could not help feeling the weirdness of 
the night as we made our way slowly along 
the dark road. The gale sighed and sobbed 
through the bare branches of the elms 
overhead, and constantly in our ears was the 
sound of the windlashed river as it surged 
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towards the mill-dam just below our destin- 
ation. By daylight a cottage or two was 
visible on the opposite bank, but no light 
illumined their windows now, and the mill 
had fallen into desuetude for ages. My 
little terrier Jack had poked his nose into 
our adventure, but I found that he had 
slunk behind, and I felt George start at no 
more terrible an appearance than an owl 
dashing past us in silence. I did not omit 
to rally him on being scared. 

The house from the inside seemed alive 
with whistles and creaking groans, as if its 
old heart throbbed in response to the 
tempest. 

We sat comfortably before a blazing fire 
until long after eleven o’clock smoking 
and chatting. I had told George we were 
two fools on a wild-goose chase, and that 
at midnight we would solemnly parade the 
whole place, and we had forgotten the 
ghost, and had fallen to chatting about 
some of my adventures abroad, when 
suddenly Jack’s little ears went up, and 
I was conscious of a sound. 

‘‘What was that?” said George, at the 
same moment. 

We listened, and perceived that there 
was a sound of footsteps somewhere 
outside. 

George said there was nobody in the 
house, but whispered that we would wait 
a moment as the steps seemed to be draw- 
ing nearer to us. 

We waited, and were suddenly aware 
that the steps had changed in direction, 
and were going away from the door of the 
room we were in. 

Seizing revolvers and lights, with a 
common instinct we sprang into the 
passage in hot pursuit. We could see no 
one, but the steps were audible ahead of 
us tramping steadily on at the same 
measured rate as before. We started to 
run after the sound, nor stopped till we 
had arrived—in the haunted bed-room. 

It was empty. 

We searched around carefully, and 
again we went round with even more 
elaborate searching. We put Jack into 
every hole and corner. There was no 
doubt about it. We had followed the 
sound of footsteps into this room. We 
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had all heard them, including a dog, who 
was not a subject for hallucinations. 
There was no possible outlet, for the 
room was at the end of the passage, and 
there was not a living thing in it, even as 
big as a sparrow. 
I confess to a 
funny feeling as 
George and I 
blankly regarded 
one another in the 
candlelight. As I 
looked I saw his 
face suddenly take 
a whiter hue, and 
I was conscious of 
a cold stream 
running down my 
back. I 


faced 


have 
a wounded 
tiger's last spring 
in the Indian 
jungle, and I have 
floated down a 
torrent in a canoe 
that had got out 
of hand, each with 
a steady eye, and 
an arm firm 
enough to grasp 
at a chance of 
escape, but this 
was something 
paralysing and in- 
describable. Out 
of the blackness 
had just 
searched there 
came a voice, 
speaking in thick 
muffled tones, and 
with a strange 
accent and intona- 
tion, but still so 
that we 
catch the 


we 


could 
words. 
‘* Solvuum me fac, Domine,” it chanted, 
with slow and painful pauses. ‘“ Help 
me, O Lord, for I am sore smitten. How 
long shall I stand outside the faithful, 
because my hand smote the sinner ?” 
There was silence, but as we 
forward, the voice arrested us again. 


stole 


WE LOOKED UP AND PERCEIVED THAT IT ISSUED 
FROM THE CEILING. 
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**Must I wander over earth for ever, 
strewing death with the eye of heaven 
that looked upon my crime? Dominus me 
regit: Domini est terra: ad Te, Domine, 
animum levavi: Judica me, Domine.” 

The voice 
ceased, as we 
gazed into the 
darkness with 
starting eyes. The 
little dog leaped 
on the bed, and 
I hardly knew 
George’s hoarse 
whisper as he 
said— 

“It is a voice 
from the Middle 
Ages. We can 
hear a man speak 
in the tones that 
a monk used in 
the days of Henry 
VIII... My God!” 

Again we gazed 
around. The room 
was empty. 

Even while we 
stood there hap- 
pened a more 
fearful thing still. 

The voice 
paused, and then 
we caught the 

about the 
eye of heaven once 
more. Then a gust 
of wind blew 
through the open 
window before 
had 
stopped and put 
out the candles 
as we held them. 
The absence of the 
two candles did 
not leave us in darkness, however. Instead 
of that the room became suffused with a 
pale white light. We turned involuntarily, 
and saw that it stood in a column in the 
centre of the room. 

We looked up and perceived that it 
issued from the ceiling. I observed with 


words 


which we 
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terror, and with my knees shaking under 
me, that it came from an immense human 
eye, which seemed to glare down through the 
ceiling and through us too. The eye rolled 
slowly round, and as its gaze rested upon me, 
I felt my muscles curling about and knotting 
up. I staggered, and could hardly stand. 

I felt my blood flow more freely as the 
eye moved away from me. It rested upon 
George, whose hands moved convulsively 
is he leaned back against the wall. The 
unspeakable eye continued to turn slowly 
round, the pillar of light following it, until 
it rested upon the bed. As it moved 
over little Jack, my canine friend of five 
years yelped faintly and fell stone dead 
before our eyes. 

“Tt is unnatural. There is death in 
the eye,” shrieked George, and together 
we turned and fled, the voice chanting 
solemnly after us as before, ‘‘So/zum me 
fac, Domine is 

I own we stumbled and plunged breath- 
less into the-black night, and never paused 
until we felt the fresh air of heaven blowing 
by us, and the chilly rain beating in our 
faces. As contact with our fellow human 
beings brought back something of steadi- 
ness to our faltering nerves and palpita- 
ting hearts, we agreed that we had been 
accorded some awful and mysterious 
revelation from beyond the pale of human 
understanding. I swore that the house 
should be rased to the ground, and that 
until then no human being should be 
allowed to enter it again. 

* * * * 

Christmas had come and gone, and the 
recollection of that fearful night remained 
with me just as distinct as ever, but had 
begun to assume something of distance. 
I thought of it more as a .nightmare, 
which only occasionally haunted my 
dreams or sent the colour from my cheeks 
in my waking moments. The 
remained untouched, and I had 


house 
been 


trying to forget my creepy sensations in 
visiting lively homes in the country, and 
mouching about the old Bohemian set 


in town, who at least were frankly 
incredulous. George’s nerve seemed 
seriously shaken, that being a fact that 
none of them could explain away. 
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I was at home one afternoon absorbed 
in a novel published while I had been 
abroad, with my feet on the mantelpiece, 
when a servant came in with a note labelled 


“Urgent.” It was from George, and ran 
as follows— 


“* Dear Frank,—I have nailed your ghost. 
Call at my office at four-thirty sharp this 
afternoon for an introduction. Yours 
affectionately, GEORGE FULWAR.” 


To leap from my chair and hail a cab 
was the work of a moment. The note 
had been sent to the club, and I had only 
just time to do the journey. As I walked 
into the private office, George opened a 
drawer and took out a brace of weapons, 
one of which he handed to me with a 
smile. 

** Loaded,” said George. 
want it this time, old man.” 

“Rot!” I responded. 
drum lawyer’s office. Look at the red 
tape. Whatdo you mean about that night 
at Baldwyn ?” 

“‘ Listen carefully,” said George. “I 
have just time to tell you. Two days ago 
I was consulted by Professor Steinmann, 
the well-known German scientist. He 
came to me professionally about an action 
over a patent-right for an electrically con- 
structed instrument. As soon as he spoke 
I was struck with the extraordinary likeness 
between his voice, which was of singular 
beauty, and that of our medieval monk. 
I had not forgotten the tones of the monk, 
for they simply haunt me. I made an 
appointment with him for to-day, and was 
thinking the matter over afterwards, when 
it came to me like a flash that there was 
something electrical about your ghost. 

‘“‘T went to the chief detective at Scot- 
land Yard afterwards, and learned from 
him that Steinmann is in this country as a 
political refugee. He makes an open living 
out of his scientific profession and his 
scholastic abilities, 


“Vou will 


“ This is a hum- 


for he is a good 
linguist, capable of standing cross-examin- 
ation in an English court, as he himself told 
me, and he is known to be connected with 
some secret society of a determined and re- 
morseless character. They know he manu- 
factures infernal machines, but nothing 
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can be proved against him, owing to the 
uncommon astuteness with which he hides 
the place and manner of his work. In 
fact, the good-natured ‘tec gave me a hint 
to keep clear of Steinmann as I would of 
the plague, and said roundly that he was 
the most dangerous criminal cheating the 
hangman. Hush! here he comes.” 

As I listened in amazed silence, trying 
to piece this story together, Professor 
Steinmann entered. He man of 
medium height, but herculean develop- 
ment, with a good-looking face, regularly 
featured, and with a great square, deter- 
mined jaw, only half masked by a short 


was a 
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face, satisfied himself that we were not in 
a position in which we could shoot each 
other, and then, having apparently weighed 
the chances of a bolt, he spoke. His eyes 
glittered fiercely, but his voice was equable 
and calm. 

‘* Really, gentlemen,” he said, “ you are 
behaving in the most peculiar manner. By 
outrageous conduct like this you are also 
breaking the law of your beautiful country, 
and if you do not at once remove those 
firearms I must take proceedings against 
you when I get outside either as criminals 
or lunatics.” 

‘* Listen,” said George sternly. “If you 


HE SWUNG ROUND AND STEADILY FACED THE TWO REVOLVERS. 


brown beard. He at once fixed a steel- 
grey eye on me, with an unspoken inter- 
rogatory. 

‘‘Let me introduce you to my friend 
Jenvey, Professor,” said George pleasantly. 
‘*He is an expert in regard to your case 
whom I have been consulting.” 

The Professor bowed gravely, and sat 
down. He turned round in doing so, and 
at a nod from George, I covered him with 
my weapon. 

“Don’t shout, and don’t raise your hand 
or you are a dead man,” went on George, 
with painful distinctness. 

The Professor obeyed, but he swung 
round and steadily faced the two revolvers. 
He gave a keen glance at George’s stern 


attempt to move I fire forthwith. Frank, 
he has got a weapon in his right-hand 
coat pocket. ‘Take it out. Now, Professor, 
when you get outside you will not want to 
take proceedings. Is there any reason 
why you should not be handed over to the 
police ? 


” 


‘**On what charge, my friend ?” suavely. 

“On a charge of using Baldwyn Priors, 
Worcestershire, belonging to my friend 
here, for the purpose of manufacturing 
bombs in secret, to be exported thence to 
Russia.” 

The Professor’s eyes gleamed like coals 
of live fire now. 

“Will you give me two minutes to 
think ?” he said. 
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* Yes.” 

He leaned back easily in his chair, and 
at once seemed to forget our presence, 
and the two cold barrels close to his head. 
He looked past us, through the window. 

‘Two minutes,” said George, who had 
never for a moment taken his eye off the 
Professor. 

Steinmann looked up with a sigh of 
relief, as though he had just solved a 
problem. 

“I capitulate,” he said, “if you will 
hear me first, and then name your terms.” 

“Go on,” said George. 

“‘In the first place, I shall not be taken 
alive. I carry with me means to end my 
life as soon as it becomes dangerous to 
my cause with which you cannot cope. 
It would become dangerous if you 
attempted to capture me. My confeder- 


’ 


ates are known only to myself, and in the 
event of my not leaving here at the time 
I have arranged to do so in my own mind 
they would at once be informed of what 
has happened, scatter all over the world, 
and vanish long before you could get at 


them. Neither you nor your Society, 
therefore, gains by capturing my dead 
body, for my work is so far accomplished 
that it would go on unhindered by my 
death. Science would lose, however, for I 
have a discovery just made that will do far 
more general good than ever even I can 
do harm. Alive, it has become necessary 
for me to move my quarters, anyway, after 
what you have told me. Death I do not 
fear. Now name your terms, or prepare 
to shoot.” 

“Professor,” said George, ‘‘I love 
bravery. I will not threaten if you will 
promise not to use violence.” 

‘I promise,” responded the German, 
“for ten minutes.” 

We put down our arms, and George 
spoke again. 

“There is reason in what you say. My 
friend and I would have shot a ruffian, 
but we have looked on death and quailed. 
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I don’t know that there is any particular 
reason why I should assist the police, 
beyond ridding the country of you and 
your Anarchist band. I would ask you as 
a favour before you go free how it was 
done ?” 

The phlegmatic German brightened up 
in a moment into the keen man of 
science. 

‘*Pure skill, my friends, pure skill. 
Given a lonely spot where a man may’ 
make implements of war unheeded while 
the house be empty; a reputation for 
spirit visitations; a river so close with 
a few wires run across under water; a 
little motor running in an old freehold 
mill—there you have the component parts. 
It needs but the skilled hand to piece 
them together, and the bountiful forces of 
electricity to do all that was done.” 

‘“‘But the warning,” said George, ‘‘ and 
the voice? Water-mills have not voices.” 

“The wife of the old deaf tenant, 
thoroughly impressed, and a phonograph, 
my dear Sir, carefully hidden in the roof, 
and only audible when a small false front 
was opened automatically. The trap- 
door was a work of art.” 

“ And the eye ?” burst from me involun- 
tarily. ‘‘ The eye that carried death ?’ 
“Was that so? I had tried it on 
nothing bigger than arabbit. My friends, 
a certain Mr. John Hartman — the 
American inventor, in your world — has 
just discovered a search-light, the beam 
of which carries death like a copper wire 
when the circuit is completed. I 
covered that years ago, and have perfected 
my apparatus. It matters not to tell you 
this much, now that the secret is known 
elsewhere. It is no further use to me to 
scare silly men. But the sliding trap in 
front of the light was another work of art. 
I made it myself.” 

And even while he spoke the Professor 
bowed with exquisite foreign grace, 
walked out of the office, and vanished into 
the murky January darkness. 


’ 


dis- 





“HEALTH AND HAPPINESS!” 





Soe ee 


’ THE past season has been fruitful in 
weddings in the Court 
one week the Duke 


circle. 


Within of York’s 








Photo by Alce Hugh's, Gower Street. 
THE HON. MRS. DEREK KEPPEL. 


Equerry, the Hon. Derek Keppel, married 
the Hon. Bridget Harbord; Miss Evelyn 
Ellis, daughter of the Prince of Wales’s 
Equerry, married Lord Lothian’s cousin, 
Mr. Walter Kerr; and Lady Mary Byng, 
daughter of the Queen’s Equerry, became 
the Comtesse de Mauny-Talvande. 


Mr. Keppel is the younger brother of 
Lord Albemarle, a scion of a Dutch family 
that came across with the Prince of Orange. 
His father, best known as Lord Bury, was 
keenly interested in electro-motors, and 
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once caused much amusement by inviting 
the public, through the Zimes, to invent a 
word which should mean movement by 
electricity. A jingle of the day summed 
up the suggestions in some clever verses 
beginning— 

Sweet, shall we volt it? Dearest, shall we ohm 
Our winged way across the ocean foam ? 

Or were it fairer to electricise 

(Or electrate) our paths to happier skies ? 

What ’s in a name, when all roads lead to Rome? 
Curiously enough, Mr. Keppel’s sister, 
Lady Theodora Davidson, is married to 


rhow by Esme Collings, New Bond Street 
MISS FLEETWOOD-WILSON 
(PRINCESS ALEXIS DOLGOROUKI). 


the brother of the most recent inventor of 
a flying-machine. So you see the Keppels 
have plenty of go. 












“Luck of Eden Hall.” 


were originally 
Mordens. They got 
this title only in 
1786. 


Miss Fleetwood 
Wilson, who has be- 
come the Princess 
Alexis Dolgorouki of 
Michaelorka, South 
Russia, is of Scottish 
origin. Her father 
was the youngest son 
of a Lieutenant in 
the Royal Marines, 
and was born in 
Portsoy. He made 
a lot of money in 
the Brazil shipping 
trade and moved into 
Portman Square— 
which is a very far 
cry from Portsoy. 
Miss Wilson has 
always had a warm 
corner in her heart 
for the North, and has 
leased Old MarCastle, 
Braemar, where the 
Jacobite standard was 
raised. Prince Alexis 
is the son of the late 
Prince Dolgorouki, 
who was Secretary of 
State to the Czar’s 
grandfather. 


Mr. Gelett Burgess 


is the latest literary invader from America. his sketches (which do not pretend to 
He is a young man who became world- have the slightest sense of draughtsman- 
famous on four lines of nonsense verse— ship) being very comical. He is really 


I never saw a purple cow; 
I never wish to see one; 


But I can tell you anyhow Bret Harte and Joaquin Miller. 
I’d rather see than be one. 


These lines appeared 
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The bride, who was the Hon. Bridget 
Harbord, has a sister Judith, who is Maid-__carolling. Some people looked on it all 
in-ordinary to the Queen, while her sister, as a lark (in the slang sense), but Mr. 
as Lady Musgrave, is owner of the famous _ Burgess has found a very good joke. He 
The Harbords is an amusing artist in black and white, 
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Francisco for a season and then stopped 
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MR. GELETT BURGESS, WHO WROTE “‘ THE PURPLE COW.” 























a Bostonian by birth, who migrated to San 
Francisco, which has already produced 


























Lark, a The literary tastes of the Golden City 
strange little journal (printed on one side are catered for to a considerable extent by 
of the paper) which 














in San an Englishman, Mr. William Doxey, who 
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has gained a name for himself by devoting 
a window in his shop now and again to the 
works of one author. Mr. W. C. Morrow, 
a story-teller of the Poe school, also hails 
from San Francisco ; and Mr. Fernal, who 


has written some clever Chinese stories 
(including ‘“‘ The Cat and the Cherub”), 
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at a time have been listening to American 
dramas played by Americans, to say nothing 
of the stray actors and actresses who are 
to be found in nearly every company. 
Among the latter Miss Fanny Ward has 
achieved a notable place. In ‘‘ Lord and 
Lady Algy,” at the Comedy Theatre, she 


Photo by Nadar, Paris. 


EDMOND ROSTAND, THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CYRANO DE BERGERAC.” 


is another of the same. Mr. Burgess 
means to settle in London, if Cockaigne 
will but appreciate his humour. 

America, indeed, sealed the “ alliance” 
with England long ago in a quiet un- 
official way by sending us troupes of 
players. As many as four London theatres 


looked quite a picture in her patches and 
powdered wig. 


Long before America came France 
amused us. There was a time in recent 
years when the home-made British drama 
seemed to have come to stay; but France 
is still with us. 
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Thus M. Rostand has supplied Sir 
Henry Irving with ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
just as Sardou sent “‘Sans-Géne.” M. 


MISS FANNY WARD IN *“* LORD AND LADY ALGY. 


Rostand affects the old-fashioned ‘‘ stock,” 
and is altogether a rather young-old 
man. He wrote a charming poem-play 
for the divine Sarah called ‘“ La 
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Princesse Lointaine,” in one scene of 
which the stage was converted into the 


deck of a ship, while a great brown 
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” 


sail flapped to and fro throughout the 
scene. 


Mr. George Moore is the only novelist 


H 
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who has created a sensation this year ; for 
his story, “‘ Evelyn Innes,” bounded into 
notoriety by being boycotted at Smith’s. 
And this is also the year that Mr. Moore 
has attained his majority as a writer, for 
his “Flowers of Passion” appeared in 
1877. Mr. Moore is fair—and forty. He 
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the novelist, has made. It may not be 
generally known that he is the nephew of 
Mr. Justice Mathew. The Judge, though 
born in Bordeaux (in 1830), is thoroughly 
Irish, and was educated at Trinity College, 


Dublin. As a matter of fact, he has 


described his recreations as ‘“‘a country 
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MR. JUSTICE MATHEW. 


claims Mayo as his birthplace, and the 
Temple as his home. His father was a 
member of Parliament. He himself began 
life as an artist in Paris. 

Mention was made in the literary 
causerie in this magazine recently of the 
marked advance which Mr. Frank Mathew, 


house in Ireland; books, music.” One 
of the most famous of the Mathews 
family was the great temperance priest, 
whose biography started the 
literary career eight 
Curiously enough, the novelist, 
like the Judge, was abroad —at 
Bombay. 


novelist 
on his years 
ago. 


born 
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ARKNESS came quickly 
and suddenly down be- 
fore the last crimson 
glory of the dying sun 

had fully faded away, and the snow-clad 
summits of the western hills still glowed 
with a transparent flush as though lit by 
some inward fire. 

Wrapped in the gloom of the falling 
night, down at the foot of the further hills, 
stood a small wooden shanty, with open 
door, from which streamed a ray of misty 
yellow light ; and silhouetted against it—a 
black figure, outlined with gold—was the 
form of a woman, standing motionless and 
with an aspect of waiting in her tense 
position. A young woman, it was plain 
to see, though her face was lost in the 
shadow ; but the fine curves and outlines 


OY, ABEL 


of her graceful figure were fault- 
less and perfect as those of a 
young goddess. 

She stood without motion or 
sound, one hand upraised, and shading 
her eyes as she gazed, as though she 
would pierce the gloom to see some 
living thing on that dreary, unbroken 
expanse of white. And as_ she 

looked, she sang softly to herself an old 
superstitious chant— 
See, the sun is swiftly dying, 
Spirits black and spirits white 
From your haunts come creeping, flying. 

Falls the night. 

Round each boulder peeping, prying, 
Spirits white and spirits black, 
Keep the vigils of the dying. 

Point the track. 

The old man sitting within the cottage 
shivered, and glanced fearfully over his 
shoulder. 

“‘I do wish you wouldn’t sing those 
uncanny songs, Litt,” he said, in a high, 
querulous voice. “‘ They fair make my flesh 
creep.” 

The young woman at the door turned 
swiftly and came towards him with a light, 
elastic step. 

“Poor Dad!” she said gently, laying a 
caressing hand on his white head. “I 
forgot you didn’t like them.” 

The old man grunted, but let his cheek 
rest against the firm, slender hand, while 
the eyes of the young woman wandered 
again to the door. 
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Suddenly from out in the darkness came 
the sound of. galloping horse-hoofs ; now 
muffied and almost inaudible in the thick 
snow, and then striking sharply upon some 
half-buried stone. 

Litt raised her handsome head and 
listened with smouldering eyes and dilated 
nostrils, like a young panther scenting 
danger. Nearer came the sound, and 
nearer till the steps stopped with a jerk 
outside the door, and a man muffled to 
the chin in a great ulster dismounted and 
entered. 

** Ev’nen’, Ad’m.” 


““Good evenin’ to you, Sarjint.” The 
old man rose feebly and somewhat 
nervously and extended two shaking 
fingers. 


Sergeant Tomlins took them mechan- 
ically, but his eyes were fixed on the girl. 

“Good ev’nen’, Miss Litt,” he said 
awkwardly, when she made no advance. 

Litt turned slowly, and surveyed him 
from under her half-closed lids. 

** Out on duty ?.”” she said laconically. 

The Sergeant fidgeted with the fingers 
of his gloves, and nodded silently. It was 
strange that the greatest bully in the force, 
noted for his callous and hard-hearted 
cruelty, should so quail before the eyes of 
a young woman 

“* What poor wretch are you after now ?” 
said Litt carelessly, bending down to move 
one of the logs on the hearth. 

“‘Natt Summers,” said the Sergeant, 
looking straight at her. Litt never flinched. 

** What ’s he bin doing ?” 

“Shooting his stepfather,” said the 
Sergeant, as laconically as she asked it. 

Litt’s fine eyes suddenly opened and 
blazed. 

‘“‘ Has he, at last? Then I’m glad of 
it!”’ she said defiantly. 

The Sergeant watched her closely. 

““You don’t happen to have seen the 
young man lately ?” he asked. 

Litt looked at him, considering. 

“IT saw him Tuesday,” she said quietly. 

‘“Ah, Tuesday—and to-day’s Friday.” 
The Sergeant pulled at the end of his 
moustache, and looked narrowly at her. 
“Surely that’s rather a long while for 
young folks who are engaged ?” 


KEPT TO THE LETTER. 









For the first time Litt started, and her 
colour changed ; and at this corroboration 
of his suspicions the Sergeant’s sallow face 
turned livid, and a cruel gleam came into 
his eyes. 

Litt recovered herself in an instant and 
laughed. 

‘Who told you we were engaged ?” 
she asked indifferently. 

“It’s true, then?” 
slowly. 

“Oh, it’s true enough,” she 
answered carelessly, and she walked across 
to the window and looked out. 

The Sergeant followed her with his eyes. 

“* What made him do it ?” he asked. 

Litt turned round with clenched hands. 

“‘I would have done it; I’m glad he 
did!” she cried fiercely. ‘‘ That brute 
beating and hurting that frail little woman! 
Natt loved his mother, and what son could 
stand seeing one he loved cursed and 
beaten by a drunken brute? It’s gone on 
for two years now, and Natt told me he 
meant to put an end to it. He gave the 
wretch a pistol, and told him he meant to 
kill him unless he could kill him first. 
Natt won, and you call that murder!” 

Litt was superb in her fury, and the 
Sergeant almost forgot his errand in his 
admiration. ‘‘ By gosh! you are hand- 
some,” he said, making a step towards her. 

All the fire died out of her face, leaving 
it pale and rather tired; and once more 
she turned involuntarily towards the 
window. The Sergeant saw the look, and 
he half smiled. 

At that moment the outer door swung 
open, and a tall, stalwart young fellow 
entered, coming face to face with the 
Sergeant. 

The Sergeant smiled outright. 

‘* Natt Summers, I arrest you on the 
charge of murder,” he said quietly. 

Litt flew round, and seized hold of his 
arm as if to protect him. 

‘Natt, Natt, why didn’t you look through 
the window first, as I told you ?” she said 
despairingly. 

Natt stood as if dazed, staring from the 
Sergeant to her. 

The Sergeant pulled a pair of handcuffs 
from his pocket. Natt shivered. 


said the Sergeant 


yes; 
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“No, no,” said Litt passionately. ‘‘ You 
shall not put those on.” And she stood 
drawn to the full height of her perfect 
figure, daring him to come nearer. 

The Sergeant hesitated, and looked at 
his prisoner; but Natt had sunk into a 
chair, and was hiding his face in his hands. 


‘““NATT SUMMERS, I ARREST 
“Oh, Litt!” 

voice. “I 

myself.” 

The Sergeant put the handcuffs into his 
pocket again. A curious animal look had 
come into his close-set eyes. 

‘* Natt Summers,” he said, going over to 
the bowed form, “‘ will you give me your 
word of honour not to try to escape if I 
speak with this young woman in the next 
room for a few moments ?” 


he murmured in a stricken 
mind more for you than for 


YOL 


Natt looked drearily at Litt. 

‘* Promise, Natt,” she said softly. 

‘I promise, then,” said he despondently. 

And the Sergeant, followed by Litt, went 
into the back parlour, and shut the door. 

Old Adam had listened with dim eyes 
and shaking teeth, and now he got up and 
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ON THE CHARGE OF MURDER.” 


went and laid his old hand on the young 
man’s head. 

‘What is it, Natt ?” he said tremulously. 

Natt started. 

**T didn’t know you were there, Adam,” 
he said dully. 

** But is it danger? Are they—are they 
going to harm Litt ?” he sank his voice to 
a husky whisper. 

** No, no one shall harm Litt,” said Natt, 


with sudden pity. And caring for no one 
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else in the world, the decrepit old man 
crept back to his chair and fell placidly 
asleep. 

Es * * * 

“‘T could do it; nobody knows I have 
been here and seen him, and by to-morrow 
morning, when they discover he’s flown, 
he could be safely away. Will you 
consent, Litt, to save him?” And the 
Sergeant bent and took her hand. 

Litt looked up, her eyes showing but a 
smouldering slit beneath the drooping 
lids. 

“Will I do what ?” she asked. 

“If I consent to forget my duty and 
honour”—Litt smiled and the Sergeant 
flushed—“‘I say, if I forget my duty and 
let Natt escape, will you give me this hand 
as reward ?” 

Litt laughed curiously. 

“Won't the other do?” 
coquettishly. 

“No, I must have this—the wedding- 
ring hand. Litt, you know I’ve al- 
ways loved you, and wanted to marry 


she asked 


you 

Litt held up her hand imperatively. 

“That will do.” She untied the bow 
at her neck, as though it hurt her, but her 
eyes were wide open now and shining 
gloriously. ‘‘ Sergeant Tomlins, you give 
me your sacred word that if I will give you 
my hand you will let Natt go?” 

““T vow by fe 

“Don’t said Litt quickly. 
“Very well, then, I also promise that if 
you let Natt get clear away out of the 
country to-night, I will bestow upon you 
my hand and gratitude as reward.” 

The Sergeant made a quick step towards 
her, but Litt waved him back. 

** Not now,” she said wearily. ‘‘ When 
shall I have to keep my promise ?” 

‘“*To-morrow—or Monday, if that is 
too soon 


swear,” 


“T must have a fortnight to—to forget 
Natt,” and she laughed tremulously. 
The Sergeant, flushed with love and 


triumph, 
too far. 
‘é Very 


would not push his advantage 


well,” he said, “it shall be as 
you say—this day fortnight you will 
become my wife, you promise ?” 
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Litt passed her hand across her eyes. 
“This day fortnight—yes, you shall put 
on my wedding-ring.” And she gave a 
sudden: sharp laugh. 

* * * * 

When the hue and cry was raised after 
Natt the next morning, he was gone. The 
search was but half-heartedly kept up, as 
more than half the sympathy was with him, 
and so he was not overtaken and caurht. 

The cottage at the foot of the hill 
had a visitor every day, a tall, cynical- 
faced man, with a cruel mouth, who came 
and stayed as though he had a right. 

‘“What have you done to your arm 
he asked Litt the day after the escape, 
when Litt appeared with her left arm 
bound in a sling. 

‘‘ Sprain,” she said laconically. 

“* Let me see it,” he said concernedly. 

Litt drew back quickly. ‘‘ No,” she said 
sharply. ‘‘ Don’t you think I know how to 
dress a sprain? I’ve done all there is to 
be done.” 

The Sergeant said no more at the time, 
but when more than a week passed, and 
still Litt carried her arm uselessly, he said 
in remonstrance— 

““T say, Litt, you ought to let a doctor 
see that wrist ig 

Litt turned upon him in a fury. 

“Will you mind your own business ?’ 


>» 


, 


she said in a low, strange tone, and her 
white lids drooped till they almost hid her 
eyes. 

The Sergeant did not dare say another 
word. 

On the Thursday before the settled- 
upon Friday, the Sergeant missed the 
familiar figure of old Adam; his accus- 
tomed chair stood empty and pushed 
against the wall. 

“Why, where ’s your father ?” he asked 
in surprise. 

““Gone on a visit,” replied Litt shortly, 
as she moved about the room deftly using 
only her right hand. 

The Sergeant watched her admiringly. 
“IT do believe you’re as clever with only 
one hand as with two,” he said. 

A sudden rush of colour flooded Litt’s 
face, and she bent hastily and smoothed a 
corner of the hearthrug. 
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‘“*T had to learn,” she said carelessly. 

That night Litt dismissed the Sergeant 
early. 

‘** 'Tisn’t proper for you to stay late now 
dad ’s away,” she said with a short laugh. 

The Sergeant made a little demur, but 
Litt was firm. 


‘Very well,” he said grudgingly, ‘ I sup- 
pose I’ll go now, but it’s scarce dark yet.” 


LITT PASSED HER HAND ACROSS HER EYES. 


Then his voice changed, and he bent 
towards her. 

“To - morrow, Litt,” he whispered, 
““Natt’s safe, and to-morrow you will be 
my wife.” 

Litt looked at him curiously. 

“Yes,” she repeated softly, ‘‘ Natt’s 
safe, and to-morrow you shall put my 
wedding-ring on.” 

“Will your hand be well enough?” he 
asked anxiously. 
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Litt turned her head, and the Sergeant 
thought what a dreadful green light the 
shade threw on her face. 

** Oh, yes,” she said lightly, “ my hand— 
my left hand, you know, you said—it will 
be quite well.” Then she laughed and 
shut the door in his face. 

* * % * 

Next morning, his wedding-day, the 
Sergeant got up quite 
early and spent several 
hours on_ his _ toilet. 
He was in exuberant 
spirits. Who would have 
thought a month ago 
that Natt would be got 
rid of so easily, and 
he—the Sergeant — 
obtain Natt’s bride ? 
The Sergeant rubbed 
his hands gleefully and 
nodded approvingly at 
the reflection of his face 
in the glass. 

** Rat-tat!” 

“Come in,” 
the Sergeant 
moniously, 
inner room. 

The outer door was 
pushed open, and a 
shock-headed youth 
looked in. 

“Told to give you 
this,” he said briefly, 
flinging a small paper 
parcel on the ground 
and then disappearing 
instantly. 

The Sergeant smiled. 
“ A wedding present, of 
course,” he murmured, and cut the string. 

* * x * 

The paper fell open and there lay a left 
hand, cut at the wrist, and wrapped neat 
round with a large pocket-handkerchief. 
Beneath the hand was a letter froin Litt, to 
the effect that she had kept her word, and 
he could put on the wedding-ring as he 
wished. As for her, she had gone to join 
Natt, who would rather have her with one 
hand than not at all. 


called 
uncere- 
from the 
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LORD BYRON 


HE persistence of Lord Byron in 
literature is an extremely interesting 

fact. He has been dead full seventy years, 
and yet the discussions concerning him 
flourish as vigorously as ever. The problem 
is a twofold one. People are prepared to 
debate strenuously as to the character of his 
poetry, and also to debate with equal 
strenuousness as to the character of the 
man. On the Continent there is little differ- 
ence of opinion: you may take up a German 
biographical dictionary, and you will find 
a statement that for two centuries England 
has produced no man of letters in the least 
comparable to Byron; and much the same 
judgment obtains in France. If, as is so 
often said, the judgment of the foreigner 
is the judgment of posterity, Byron is 
indeed on a pedestal. But his own 
countrymen do not concede this. Here 
a consensus of opinion would have it that 
Byron is rather great as a wit than asa 


poet, although that minority of literary 
critics which believe in Byron has in its 
support the high authority of Matthew 
Arnold, who counted Byron at his best 
far above Shelley. 


The same wrangle is _ persistently 
going on concerning Byron’s character 
as a man. The present generation 
has entirely forgotten the excitement 
created by certain so-called revelations 
that Mrs. Beecher Stowe published in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, that were re- 
printed in pamphlet form, and sold 
by thousands. This pamphlet was fol- 
lowed by hundreds of others; and the 
zealous Byron collector may fill a whole 
shelf with books dealing with that one 
point concerning Byron’s life alone. On 
the whole, Mrs. Stowe’s charge against 
Byron, made on the authority of his 
wife, obtained little credence in America 
and on the Continent, but much here, 
where there was a reaction against 
Byron’s fame, and where our Puritan 
instincts made us ready enough to 
believe the worst that was possible of the 
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author of “‘Don Juan.” Those of us, 
however, who have given fair and honest 
attention to the subject know full well that 
the Beecher-Stowe scandal was absolutely 
false, and, what is more, we have plenty 
of evidence of its falseness. That, how 
ever, is a long controversy. 


The point before me is the revival of 
Byron interest presented by the publica- 
tion of two new editions of his works. 
One of these is to be in twelve volumes, 
published by Mr. Heinemann and edited 
by Mr. Henley; the other, also in twelve 
volumes, published by Mr. John Murray 
and edited, the poetry by Mr. Ernest 
Coleridge, who has done his work excel- 
lently, and the prose by Mr. Rowland 
Prothero. Those who want a picturesque 
presentation not only of Byron but of all 
his contemporaries will turn to Mr. Henley’s 
notes. Those who want to learn some- 
thing concerning Byron which has never 
before been published will read the 
additional letters of Byron which are 
to be found in Mr. Prothero’s collection. 
Mr. Prothero is not a _ good editor, 
although one owl of a critic stultifies 
his criticism by writing a letter to the 
Outlook in order to prove that he is. 
Mr. Prothero’s ignorance is _ obvious. 
Byron could only properly be edited 
by a fanatic, one who has for years col- 
lected material and gathered together every 
scrap of the various pamphlet-literature on 
the subject. He cannot be got up in 
a few days by a writer approaching the 
subject for the first time. In _ this 
connection Mr. Henley is the fanatic, 
and Mr. Prothero is out of the running. But 
on the other hand, Mr. Henley is handi- 
capped by lack of new original documents. 
Those who can afford it, however, will be 
compelled to purchase both editions, and 
will, moreover, still require to keep an eye 
on the book which they more or less 
supersede—Moore’s “‘ Life of Byron,” a 
work eulogised by Macaulay in language 
familiar to all. C. K. S. 
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THE BYRON STATUE AT CAMBRIDGE, 


This Statue, carved by Thorwaldsen to the order of Hobhouse in 1829, was declined by the authorities of Westminster 
Abbey and lay in the Custom House vaults till 1842, when it was again declined. In 1843 Whewell, the Master 
of Trintty College, Cambridge, accepted tt for the Library there. 





A "BUS 


By G. E. 


HE conductor's life was a minor hell. 
It was not that the work was too 
much for him; he had grown accustomed 
to the eternally upright position, and did 
not always take the trouble to sit down 
when he had the opportunity. Nor was it 
the long hours; his life was on the ’bus, 
he had no other interest. His home was 
represented by a cross old woman whom 
he called Mother—though she was in 
reality his stepmother—and her daughter, 
a frowsy useless girl who spent much time 
gossiping in the street. 
Fred did not at all dislike his work; he 
rather prided himself on the accuracy of 


his memory for faces, and a lady might 
change her seat a dozen times a journey 
without his asking for her fare a second 


time. He had never made a mistake in 
his reckoning either, for though he looked 
stupid he had average intelligence. He 
was a skinny, sandy-haired little fellow with 
a dull face. He had no ideas about him- 
self or his destiny, and would have gone 
on contentedly being a ’bus-conductor to 
the end of his life, asking no better fate— 
but for his driver. 

The driver was a strongly built lad not 
many months older than Frederick, with a 
smooth white face of a Napoleonic type, 
and a large rounded chin like an egg. He 
was handsome in a bold vivacious way, 
and always smart. _ He boasted often that 
it was ‘‘ All d——d gammon saying that 
women had not an eye for good looks in a 
man. He could do what he liked with 
them, while as for that red-herring behind, 
he couldn’t even get a Sunday gurl to go 
walking with.” 

Bill Harris was a rattling good whip, 
and a smart man at a joke. He was gener- 
ally liked on the line, though his little 
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failing of desiring to be ahead at all costs 
had nearly got him into trouble once or 
twice, ‘for endangering the public safety 
by racing.” 

Yet he could not let his unfortunate 
conductor alone. There was something 
in Fred Grey which made it an irresistible 
temptation to bully him, and consequently 
bullied he was day in and day out. On the 
smallest pretext Harris whipped round, 
and if the conductor did not immediately 
answer the summons by appearing beside 
him, he invented some excuse for having 
called him, and at the next stopping-place 
he would have him out on the pavement 
and abuse him. 

“Ye cursed sawny, thet off horse had 
got his strep caught over, and you wouldn’t 
come, ye d d skunk; if ’e hedn’t 
heppened to get it straight where’d we 
be, I’d like to know. It’s your business 
to come when I calls ye, and see ye do 
it, ye little cuss!” 

Yet if Grey did patiently remount 
the steps he had just descended, as often 
as not Harris would let him stand there 
for a minute without noticing him. Fred 
was no coward; he could take his own 
part, and when he first went on the 
same "bus with Harris he used to ask 
sharply, “‘ What is ’t ye want? Look 
slippy.” 

Then Harris assumed an air of virtuous 
indignation. ‘‘ What are ye doing here ? 
Chuck it! Your piice is on the steps, 
a-looking after the passengers. Who told 
you to come up here, standin’ on the top 
of the blimed old ’bus to get a look round ? 
Not me!” 

On one of these occasions a gentleman 
gave Grey a shilling as he descended, and 
told him not to let himself be bullied. 





A ’BUS 


That day in particular was a terrible one ; 
from morning till night Harris was at it. 

‘See thet ’bus,” he said in an under- 
tone, pointing to one ahead as the con- 
ductor came near him in the collection of 
fares: ‘‘ well, I’ve told him I’m going to 
keep him company from here to the 
Mansion House, and I’m a-goin’ to— 
see ’—if we hevn’t to take another blessed 
brown this journey. So if there are any old 
lidies around you just look the other way.” 

‘* You be blowed,” retorted Fred. 

Very soon after he made a point of 
noticing an agitated female who came 
down a by- street on .the off side, and 
might conveniently have been overlooked. 

At the next stage Harris whipped round 
viciously. ‘‘What did I tell you?” he 
asked, with the creases deepening on his 
smooth face. 

“I’ve got to take fares,” said Frederick, 
‘and you'll be gettin’ yourself into trouble 
one of these days if you don’t look out.” 

A volley of abuse descended on his head. 
He had not the energy to reply ; his powers 
of defence were weakening under the con- 
tinual strain. 

It so happened that, after all, Harris 
not only overtook but passed the "bus he 
wished to ‘“‘keep company” with, and 
looked around for opportunities to loiter by 
the way. He stopped without necessary 
cause, inviting irresolute females, with a 
gracious smile, to accompany him to 
“Westminster Bridge, Charing Cross, 
Strend.” 

“Thought you didn’t want to stop,” 
said Grey unwarily, when next he ascended 
in search of fares. Harris turned on him 
in virtuous indignation. 

““What do ye suppose this here ’bus is 
out for?” he demanded. ‘“‘A game of 
ply, or are ye tryin’ to make me race? 
For if that’s your idee you’re out, ye are; 
or prahps ye’ve got a bet on, and if ye 
have, we’ll find a place to think on ye: 
we ’re all sportsmen at times.” 

Grey was not ready with his retort, and 
listened angrily to the sniggering of the 
passengers. Many a time it crossed his 
mind to give a word at headquarters as to 
how matters stood, but he felt he could 
not bring himself to “sell his man,” and 
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even if he could he had no evidence to 
produce of misconduct ; he might be over- 
looked, and if Harris got to hear of it 

An application for transfer to another "bus 
would probably have been refused, and 
only earned him'the reputation of being a 
quarrelsome tellow. 

So things went on week after week, 
month after month, and Grey’s patience 
and courage wore away; he shrank from 
addressing his driver, and was not ready 
to face him as formerly. 

The only thing that saved him from an 
utter breakdown of spirits was the fact 
that he was only on the *bus with Harris 
one day out of two, for every second day 
they each had a half-day off, and as their 
halves did not coincide they only saw one 
another for one journey which over- 
lapped. Grey once ventured to state 
his grievance to the ‘‘odd man,” who 
advised him: ‘ Give it him back; stand up 
to him, cheeky young bloke. Ring the 
bloomin’ bell every blessed toime he 
starts. I’d soon lay it into him.” But 
this advice, though well meant, was 
unfeasible. On full days Grey was practi- 
cally on his feet from seven in the morn- 
ing to eleven at night; and his dinner- 
time, twenty minutes, came at the end of 
one journey. He lived not far from one 
stopping-place, which was a short stage 
before the journey’s end where the "bus 
turned round to go back. On three days 
in the week two mites of children, his 
stepsister’s children, who had come into 
the world unwanted, brought his dinner to 
him at the journey’s end, and waited to 
take back the pot or plate when he had 
finished. 

One day as the ’bus drew up at the 
stopping-place before the final stage, he 
saw the children waiting. 

““What’s up?” he asked. 
brought the dinner here for ?” 

“Please, Fred, we wos tired,” piped the 
elder of the two, ‘‘and we wos late, and 
Billie can’t go quick, and it’s shorter to 
come here.” 

Fred was not fond of children, and these 
were unattractive little creatures; yet he 
was never unkind to them, and he took 
them up on the "bus. “‘ Look here, Topsy,” 


“What ye 
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he said, ‘‘ you and Billie mustn’t do this 
never no more; it’s agen the rules, and 
if the inspector catched me at it, he’d 
give it me—see ?” 

Topsy nodded. 

Yet a day or two later he heard her 
piping whine at the same spot again. It 
was a drenching day, and the children had 
little to protect them from the rain. 

“ This ’ll not do, Topsy,” he said angrily. 
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“Ye’ve no call to come here.” Yet with 
an uneasy mind he picked them up. “ Bill.” 
he said, going on the top of the ’bus, 
“them two kids of my sister’s is here 
again, ye mind ?” 

“Ay” 

“They ’ve fetched my dinner, and it is 
a bit of a walk for them to the end of 
the journey this bad weather. What’ll 
the inspector do if he catches me?” 


IT WAS A DRENCHING DAY, AND THE CHILDREN HAD LITTLE TO PROTECT THEM 
FROM THE RAIN. 
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“Ye ’ll get hauled up.” 

‘“*Blame me if I know what to do, it’s 
that wet, yet the pots must go back, and 
there ’s none to send but them two little 
kids; I tell’d the little gell not to come, 
but she’s that set on it.” 

Bill shook his head dubiously. “I 
don’t suppose ye’d get the sack, yet ye’d 
at best lose a week’s work. I wouldn’t 
risk it. It won’t kill’em to get wet; thet 
sort don’t die easy.” He knew Fred's 
family affairs. 

Yet at the “Arms” it was he who 
played with the children, and sent them 
home rapturously delighted with the 
driver, who was “‘a sight kinder nor our 
Fred.” 

After this Fred let the affair slide. 
Whenever it was wet Topsy turned up 
smiling at the forbidden stage, and he 
took no resolute measures for stopping 
her. 

On an off-day when the children were 
not in the ’bus the inspector got in at 
that point, and Fred felt an atmosphere of 
relief envelop him ; he was safe for a bit. 


The same day Bill was in a regular 
mood for torment; 
ductor until, as the phrase goes, he hadn't 
a leg to stand on, and abused him with a 


he worried his con- 


virtuous smile. He made trivial excuses 
for calling him up every time he went 
down, and when he came up irritated him. 
At the public-house at the end of the 
journey he made him the laughing-stock 
of the assembled company, for Bill had a 
rude and effective wit. 

On the journey back he overtook a "bus 
of the rival company in an open bit of 
road with no policeman in view. It was 
a raw cold day, and for once he had taken 
rather more than he could carry. He got 
excited in his endeavour to pass his rival, 
and lashed his horses to a gallop so that 
the "bus swayed from side to side. A 
lumbering van was in front, and left him 
little room to pass by the island in the 
roadway; he ran his calculation so fine 
that his off wheel grated on the curb of 
the island. He intended to run past a 
stopping-place where people did not often 
alight, but about forty yards before reach- 
ing it the bell sounded. He pulled up 
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with an oath; he dared not disobey the 
bell, and a slow moving row of women 
took so long to alight that he lost the 
leading "bus hopelessly. 

He “‘ whipped round” to summon Fred, 
and let off a string of abuse at him. 

“Ye dirty dog,” he said. ‘* What did 
ye do thet for, ye blimed hound; what 
in thunder must ye stop for? It would 
have done just as well when we reached 
the corner.” 

“‘I didn’t think ye meant to stay there 
either,” said Fred. 

“Not stop? Why, of course I’d stop, 
unless ye told me no one was alightin’ ; 
what do ye tike me for? A 
livered F 

Fred bent over him and spoke quickly, 
though with alarm in his heart. ‘“Yed 
fool,” he said, ‘“‘ Ye’d best chuck it, ye’ve 
got too much on board, and I'll report ye 
for racing, see if I don’t.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said a gentle- 
man sitting near, ‘“‘and here’s my card 
if you want a witness.” 

Harris said nothing. It was the last 
journey, and when they reached the yard 
he clambered down and walked off with- 
out even a good-night. He had 
forgiven Grey. 

A week later, when the ’bus reached the 
“Arms” at dinner-time, Grey walked up 
to his driver with a face of despairing 
misery. 


low- 


not 


**VYe’ve done me this time,” he 
said hopelessly. Harris looked at him 
uncomprehendingly. 

“The ‘spot’ inspector’s been on and 
saw me take up the childer without them 
paying, and I’m to go up for it, and it’s 
all yer doing, ye dirty cur!” he said; but 
there was misery, not anger, in his voice. 
“I let ye off about that racing, and that’s 
what I get forit. I’d tell’em now, but 
where’s the good? They’d ask me why 
I hadn’t reported at the time,” and he 
walked sullenly away. 

“Ye’ve got it now. It ‘ll larn ye, 
maybe, not to threat me agen,” shouted 
Harris, but he was sorry too. 

Fred finished his day’s work, and the 
driver let him alone. As they went to 
the yard with an empty ’bus, Harris said, 
*“* Fred!” 
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“Avi” 

“IT didn’t set the ‘ spot’ on ye.” 

““T believe ye.” 

““Thet’s yer own look-out,” and he 
made no further offers of conciliation. 
The next day Fred was waiting to be 
summoned to the head-office, but he did 
not see Bill, and the day after that there 
was a new conductor. 

Fred was kept waiting about to see 
the manager, and dismissed without his 
case being considered. 
‘ happened the next day and the next. He 
lost a week’s work. He _ knew the 
authorities were doing it on purpose as 
part of his punishment, but meantime 
funds ran short at home, and he had no 
reserve fund to fall back upon. 

He hung about the public-house in the 
evenings miserably, receiving the well- 
meant condolences of his comrades; but 
whenever Bill appeared on the scene, he 
went off. 

Late one evening, when the ’bus had 
just got back, Bill stood talking with a 
group of comrades under the lamp on an 
island in the middle of the road. 


The same thing 


““When’s that man o’ mine coming on 


” 


again, any of ye know ?” he asked. 

“*He’s down on his luck,” muttered one. 

“Ay, and he’s got a down agin me on 
it too,” said Bill ; “* but ’twasn’t my doing. 
I wouldn’t go for to do such a dirty trick.” 

“Never noo a man tike it so ’ard 
afore,” said another driver. 

“They won’t seck him for it; ’e’s got a 
clean record, ’e hes; they’ll heve ’im up, 
and the boss’ll pull a long face, and 
he’ll heve lost his week, and that’s all.” 

““He’s a beastly snivelling cuss, but I 
have a kind of a feelin’ for him,” con- 
tinued Bill. 

A roar of laughter followed this 
announcement ; his treatment of his un- 
fortunate conductor was well known. 

Bill went on composedly. ‘‘He used 
to stend up to me once, and I put it on to 
see how far he’d go; he hesn’t an ounce 
of spunk left in him now. Ye could 
wring him out like a dead kitten.” 

His listeners spat on the ground and 
grinned. At that moment Grey started 
out of a low doorway and hit Harris a 
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tremendous blow on the face—a blow so 
forcible that it would have felled him 
instantly if he had not clutched at the 
post for support. Before the assembled 
group recovered themselves, Grey darted 
off down a mews and got a start of the 
yelling mob of boys and men who quickly 
were on his track. 

.““Have at him, have at him!” they 
shouted. 

Some hastened round the block of 
houses to cut off his retreat north or 
south, and others slipped on the wet 
pavement, but two or three were hard on 
his heels. 

During the week of misery and insuffi- 
cient food which had preceded the out- 
burst, Grey had worked himself up into a 
fever. His chief cause of wretchedness 
was that he considered he had acted as a 
fool, and would for ever be branded as 
the helpless victim of a succession of ’bus- 
drivers. He had had in his hand the 
weapon to strike his tormentor, and, from 
want of initiative, had failed to use it. He 
had, therefore, put himself in bondage for 
ever. They would all consider they could 
do as they pleased now without a thought 
of retaliation. It was this that stung him. 
If he had once reported Harris, he could 
always have held the threat of a second 
report over his head if he failed to behave 
himself; but now he might threaten in 
vain, Harris would only laugh. Besides, 
never again would he have such a chance, 
backed up by an independent witness. He 
had let the opportunity slide, and had 
received his reward. 

He fully believed that Harris had set 
the inspector on his track, and was, there- 
fore, responsible for the loss of this week’s 
work, and it made him savage to feel that 
his hated driver had the power of depriving 
him of his money. Grey did not particu- 
larly mind those at home being hungry: 
they were always taking what he gave 
without thanks; it would do ’em good to 
feel the pinch a bit; but he did most par- 
ticularly mind being hungry himself, and 
every time he smelt good food and had to 
forgo it, he nursed his wrath against his 
tormentor. 

That evening he had skulked off before 
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Bill’s bus appeared, but he had not strayed 
far away, and when he saw the smooth, 
well-fed face of his driver his feelings had 
seethed in wrath. He was too far off to 
hear exactly what was said, but he knew 


the men were discussing him, and when a 
roar of laughter followed Harris’s remark 
he knew that he was the butt of their wit. 
The boiling, maddening desire to strike 
that smooth self-satisfied face, to mash the 
features up indistinguishably, had surged 


HE GOT A START OF 
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not an ounce of courage left in him—six 
months’ perpetual torment had made him 
a slave. 

He discovered that his legs were still 
running almost without his own volition: 
he was not caught yet. The black shadows 
of the houses hung over the street, and his 
pursuers had not turned the corner. He 
longed to dart down an area and crouch in 
the gloom, but all the gates were shut, and 
to stop would be to give himself up. He 


THE YELLING MOB OF BOYS AND MEN 


WHO QUICKLY WERE ON HIS TRACK. 


over every other consideration. It was as 
if he were in a dream, and it was smiling 
and bobbing about before him. One 
tremendous crash, a shoot of pain in his 
own hand, a chorus of shouts, and he 
awoke in terror to find he had done it, and 
the rabble was on his heels. His bones 
turned to water as he realised he should 
be caught, dragged back, and have to 
stand up to receive the battering he 
had earned. They would never let 
him off; the most he could hope for 
was they would put him up to fight 
Bill, and that he could not do: he had 


turned sharply to the left and ran on; they 
followed, now seeing him, and again losing 
him as he turned a fresh corner. Presently 
he came to a bit of open ground covered 
with rubble. He dived over the iow, 
tumble-down wall that surrounded it, and 
tried to get along under its side without 
being seen. His pursuers did lose sight of 
him for a minute, but a shout told him he 
was discovered. He stumbled, and made 
slow progress over the mounds and 
hillocks; they ran round on the smooth 
ground outside to head him: he could 
hear their shrieks of glee. A man-hunt 
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was not often to be found in the pro- 
gramme of their night’s fun. 

He cut out into the open ground and 
scaled the wall on the farther side before 
they reached him, but he had lost by his 
move. His heart was fluttering so he 
could hardly draw breath, and he was in a 
panic of terror: he felt he should 
scream or burst into tears if they touched 
him. He dived into a narrow flagged 
passage between two lines of houses 
that seemed to shelter him for a moment. 
If only he could keep out of sight he 
might hide. 

Alas! the passage he had chosen was a 
cul-de-sac. Wildly he looked round; he 
heard their pattering footsteps coming 
along the street he had left behind. The 


door of a small house opened suddenly. 
“Come in, quick!” said a girl, with the 
ready female instinct of helping the weaker 
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side. She bustled him through a passage 
and out of the front door at right angles 
to that by which he had entered. A row 
of small gardens lay in front of the dismal 
little houses, perhaps a remnant of the 
time when the place had been famous for 
its market-gardens. The broken palings 
surrounding them were only knee high; 
Grey crashed heavily through one set and 
over another, then he fell headlong into 
the soft, sticky mould in the deep shadow, 
and lay there. 

There he was found the following 
morning, and the doctor who examined 
him stated that he was very much out of 
condition, and had been unfit for any severe 
exertion. At the inquest a verdict was 
brought in in accordance with the medical 
evidence—Death due to syncope 
ing from over-exertion and 
nourishment. 
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